oe 


Vou: IV, No 31 


F. F. Macdonald 


Notary Public 
CAYLEY - ALTA, 


HAIL 
Insurance 
AT 
5% per cent. 


Roberts & Hunt 


High River 


~~ presbyterian Church 


CAYLEY 
Sunday school at 10.15 a.m. 
Public worship, Ua.m.. and 7.30p.m, 
MEADOWBANK 
Sunday school at 2.30 o'clock 
Public worship at 3.15 ip 


Methodist Church 


CAYLEY 


Service every Sunday at 7.30 o'clock. | 


Sunday school Adult class at 3 p.m. 
Prayer service every Wednesday even- 
ing at 8.00 p.m. 
FORKS 
Preaching every Sunday at 11.00 a.m 
ZEPHER SCHOOL 


Sunday School at 2 p.in. 
Preaching service at 3 p.m. 


Ta each and all services the public 
are urged to attend, 


Rev. C, Easom Pastor. 


Campbell Dougics 


REAL ESTATE 
[NSURANCE, LOANS, 
COMMISSIONER, VALUATOR 


Commission Merchant 


Grain and Coal Dealer 
Alta. 


( Sayley, = 


C..C, CHUM LE. 
Livery, Feed 6 Exchange Stables 
DRAYING 


Licensed Auctioneer. 


JEWELERY 


It will pay you 
to drap a line to 


D. E. BLACK, Calgary 


gnd get oug new Catalogne 


pe RRR 


The Cayley Kustler. many a November being ideal for 
ae such outings. 
Pulished every Wednesday 
Subscription price, $1.00 a year 
in advance 
Single copy, 5 cents 


Monday, October 20th, has this 
Pa aah year becn set apart as Thanks- 
A. NICHOLSON, Editor} giving Day in the Dominion of 
For first-class Job Printing, try the | Canada. 
Hustler. a 


EN 


CURRENT COMMENTS 


Well, the car shortage is with 


jus again, notwithstanding the 
FSR |repeated assertions that the cat 


THANKSGIVING DAY. situation was well in hand. 


| The suggestion made by the} 
|News-Telegram in Tuesday’s is- 


j 
: ; * | Maybe this car shortage will 
sue for a general Thanksgiving | > . “ 

k ; Se | prove a blessing in disguise. if 
service this year be held in Cal- 


“no cars are available the supply 
gary, should meet with the sin- | 


of grain at Fort William will fall 
cere approval of everyone, not 


: : loff and consequently the price of 
only in Calgary, but throughout 


wheat might have an upward, 


Oct ¢ 1913 


The Windbreak-Planters' 


The FEprest Service of 


them in the planting and manage- 
ment of wind-breaks, 


1. Place the wind-break at 


right angles to the direction of 


injurious prevailing winds. 

' 2. Devote from one-eighth to 1 
fifth of farm to timber, Its pfo- 
tective value more than pays fo; 
the ground it occupies, to say 
nothing of the timber yield, 

(3. Plant only species suitable 
to wind-break use, to the region 
and to the locality. 

4. Plant rapid growers for quick 


oe whole Dominion, Says the tendency. résults ; but underplant with slow- 
| News-Telegram : jer growing species, which are 
“Let us see if we cannot make ! justally longer liv ed and more 
ithis Thanksgiving Day a memor- A detailed comparion of the! valuable. j ; 
j 


lable one in the city of Calgary.| wheat inspection figures for one} 
Not a human being within our) week in 1913 and 1912 gives an} 
}walls but must during the nextlidea of the extraordinarily high} 
| year profit by the Bountiful Har-| quality of this year’s crop. Where 
vest which has this season been 
|provided by Almighty God, and| Hard inspected last year, there} 
26 this. But the bulk of 


the grain was No, 1 Northern, 


there were eight cars of No, 1 


not a single stranger within our| were 


vates but should raise a voice in 


Zz 
Thanksgiving to Heaven in return) tot alling 2131 cars as compared 


for the Abundant Harvest.” jwith £17 in 1912, 
| And should not this appeal 
to 


} 


| with even force us ?| 


| For there is no better or larger 


greater Probably the biggest event ever) 
staged in the Canadian West willl | 
|harvest than right in this Cayley 
| district. why the 
| people in Cayley and the immed- 
jiate neighborhood juin together 
jand in a betitting manner unite 


Food and Fashion} 


be the Pure 
be held in| 


And not ail Exposition which will 


Calgary trom 
inclusive, | 
\* Ag i The handsome new show build-| 
linone grand Thanksgiving ser- 
jyice in publicly acknowledging to 
[aeeibh hos. God our thanks for the 
| blessings of such a bountilu! har: jay of Pure Foods and Kashigns! 
As the News-Telegram| yj1] éclipse anything of its kind 
peontinues ' lever attempted in Western Can-! 
i> “Ut there one land on the | ada, 

lface of the earth where each | 


; + ; i 
ing at Victoria Park has been se-} 
for 
this alone is a sign that the dis- 
le GI} 


cured this great event, and 


vest. 


is 


} As well having secured all 
| The sgiving av s i find a] .- ; 5 - 
rhanksgiving Day should find 4/of the leading manufacturers in 


| 
' 
j 
i 


as 


make exhibits 
eave t the good things! ¢ . 

to Heaven jor the ) HEMSS | of their products, ManagerCheese - 

is Canada, 


dey ite F rg | ae 
Jevout and united prayer go uy lthe Dominion to 


| provided, that iand 


i !man has made arrangements with 
| especially Western Canada, And, the Manitoba Government tohave | 
HP ieee “eyes. WARE: a. year WHEN | their wonderful tubercular exhibit 
every mother’s son and daughte. | sinthoatcat this exhibition. This | 
| of us should get down on his and | exhibit ‘ | 


heartlelt! diferent stages of this dreaded 


as well as showing the , 


return 
his bountiful 


‘her knees and 


thanks to God 


-ssings 2 rear is qian? cp +) 
blessings, that yees mm 1913 to the uses of impure foods, will 
It is just possible that Monday, | | 


Rs f 
fo | disease, due in a great measure, 


point out why people should be | 


inst. might interfere | ie | 


20th 


iwith the arrangements made by 


th 
we aS ‘ 
| more careful in selection of | 


lwhat they eat aod wear. 
lsome of our citizens for that day.) 4. : : ree ae 
| some of OnE citizens 496 1 f This Pure Food Exposition will 


| at case, would not Sunday 
In that case, would no ‘i! be a blessing to many a_house- 


hold, The problems of the home 
will be demonstrated, will be ex- | 

! 
plained by those who knqw. There 
: | will be cooking competitions—an 
{pastors and people with a grandi, : ‘sie 
get : } occasional course in 
lunited choir to lead the singing, | 

| 


ithe tgth, be an appropriate day | 
lia . 

for such a sexvice, when everyoue | 
would be at liberty, and all could 


unite in an union service, in which 


good living. 


Intersperced with these object! 


. 9 


§. Supplement a deciduous 
wind break with evergreens to at- 
ford protection in winter, 

6. Separate trees by the spac- 
ing proper to the species used. 
The trees should be close enough 
to produce q close wind-break 
to 


should not 


yield good poles, but 


be 


and 
so crowded as to 


produce spindling growth, 
>. Make the wind-break thick 


/ 
from the bottom up especially on 
the This 


the side toward wind, 


may be done by using species} 


which branch near the ground, by 


Oct. 18th to 28th, | Planting outside rows of low-| 


growing trees, by encouraging 
natural production, and by under- 
plantings 

8. Cultivate 


thoroughly while it is young 


the plantation 


Do not allow excessive graz- 
ing where reproduction is desired 

10, Do not thin your woodlot 
too heavily or take out the best 
trees for minor uses. Remember 
that a timber tract should be im- 


proved by use and that each 


clearing should leave it in a better 


condition than before, 


Her Heart Was Right 


Genevieve l&. A. Lipsett, secretary | 


fe the Winnipeg Women’s Press Club, 
as charge of all the feminine inter. 
ests of The Telegram. One of the 
features under her jurisdiction is the 
*“Sunshine Society.” In this column 
one day last week she described the 
pitiful condition of a poor woman 
with a young infant. The husband 


had been out of work for several 
weeks, and there wus an empty 
pantry. 


Shortly after four o’clock of the 
day on which the story appeared 4 
small boy and girl with beaming 
faces came into Miss Lipsett’s office 
loaded down with packages. One 
contained a joint of beef. She thank- 


ed her visitors, ahd promised the 
good things should be delivered 
promptly: Then she asked the chil 
ren their names. 


“No. we can’t tell you our names,” 


said the little girl decisively, “cause | 


,you might put them in the paper and 


Ten Commandments 
the 
United States has compiled a 
decalogue for the use of farmers 
lin the pacirie regians, to direct 


inom (aitt ari ope ee te ‘ 
It mates Gilt giving easy, and lina bright service of praise and| 


it worth it ? 
this 


confgjns suggestions for all your/thanksgiving, Isn't 


| 


ra | - * 8 
friends, | Thanksgiving Day year| 


lshould be no ordinary one, Let| 
D. E. Black °*"" Ne 
: lus all unite iq making it one long} 


‘to be remembered, 


Mig. Jeweler and Optician | 
116A 8th Ave. E., CALGARY | A California woman broke her | 


|hip while tangoing ina tight skirt 
| When fad meets fad then comes 


| 
| 
| 


|the tug of war. | 


A.A. BALLACHEY 
BARRISTER 


| 
| 

| The changes in the game laws| 
|decided upon by the agricultural 


: F _ \undoubtedly in accord with gen- | 
Solicitor for—The Union Bank ; The! The bringing bait 
* Canadian Bank of Cammerce j Phe | & 1e bringing On| 
Dominion Bank ; and the Town of of the 
High River, ‘ later than has hitherto been the) 
Representing — Thg Manufacturers | : 
Life Ins. Co; The Royal Loan and | 
Savings Co; The Gyeat, West Per- tecting them from wastelul slaugh-! 
magent Loan Ga, iter, though it is evident that the 


eral sentiment, 


Private Funds to Loan ifarmens find them a nuigange and 


; y are not greatly conceined about) 
High River, Alberta, Canada having them increase in numbers, 


Phone 40 : 
pene 4 The extra month in chicken 


i she will be appreciated, 


ting 


lessons there will be staged twice 


daily a vaudeville show of the 


| best, as well as a midway of sev- 


eral of the best shows obtainable. 


Excursion yates on all railroads 


The Rey, C. Easom is attend- 
ing a convention of the Method- 
ist Sunday schools of Southern 
Alberta which is being held at 
High River this week. 
ae Se Se 


The trails leading to Cayley 


are seeing lots of traffic these 


days. 


he can get threshed, It may not 
be the ideal thing to do, but when 


duck season nine daYS! yerhaps he has a bynch of notes) 
; coming due right away, he is| 
case will help materially in pror| very likely to zisk the loss of the! 


possible prot he might make by 
holding his grain, especially as 
the elevators have the knack of 
getting the higher grade bins full, 
and then it is a case of teking 
whatever grade you can get oF 


hau! your load home again 


. - ay 7 Every farmer i> rushing | 
SOLICITOR NOTARY PUBLIC ‘committee of the Legislature are! pis grain to town just as quick as 
S | 2 « A! hy . « } 


| our butcher might see them, and we 
| owe him a big bill--and we don't 
| want him to know we have any 
| ney to buy things to give away, 
we Harry?” 


| Prettiest Morning Glory That Bvee 
Bloomed In s Tomato Can. 
While 1 devoured my sandwiches, 
Anger marks and all, with a mighty ap- 
| petite at noontime of my first day at 
| work with the tron molders Mike 
reached over into a neighboring yard 
and plucked a crisp climbing morning 
glory. Holding the delicate blossom 
@p for my inspection, he said, “Young 
feller, kin you make me one just like 
that in bronze?’ 1 was quite sure I 
could not. “But,” said he, “you 
needn't think it can’t be done. First 
yoo get an old can, punch a hole 
| through the bottom of it with e naff 
and stick the stem of the fowet 
| through the hole, leaving the blossom 
| Inside. See?” 1 saw. “Next you fill 
| the can with water and drop into the 
water bit by bit nice fine sand. Mind 
you, go slow. After a long time the 
water will leak out, leaving the blow 
som buried in the sand, but still ip 
good shape. Now you'll dry the whole 
| thing in the core oven and bake it 
That will burn the blossom to ashes. 
Then if you have the patience to shake 
it and shake it till all the ashes drap 
out through the stem you'll be ready ty 
pour in your metal, and if you do asl 
tell you and make no misteke and try 
about six times you'll! bave in the eud 
the prettlest moruing glory that ever 


‘oomed im a tomate qnm"ficribuart 


i 


SHIP YOUR GRAIN 


JOHN BILLINGS & CO, 
LICENSED AND BONDED GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
WINNIPEG, 

LIBERAL ADVANCES, PROMPT RETURNS 

FAIR TREATMENT =‘ 


RE eR RO ee 


EYE SIGHT 


We have made arrangements with 


The Taube Optical Company 


of Calgary and Vancouver 


For their Eyesight Specialist, Mr. S. L. Taube, who has hq 
forty-two years experience in the Optical Business, t, 


be at 
| 
THE CAYLEY DRUG STORE 
| Thursday, Oct, 9th , 
| ALL WORK FULLY 
| GUARANTEED 


Cayley Hardware Store 


Always on hand a full supply of 


Shelf and Deavy Mardware 


Builders’ Supplies, Stoves, Paints, Oils, Varnishes, Etc, 


Just to hand a stogk of 


ALUMINUM WARE 


Call and see this, 


C. STEEN, Mer, 


The Cayley Bakery and Restaurant 


Is once more on deck after the recent fire. 
We have just received a fresh stock of = - 


- NEW GR CERIES : 


Importer of China i! < 
For Sale by the Yard 


ICE CREAM 


All kinds of Soft Drinks, Fruits and Vegetables 
CONFESTIONERY AND NUTS of all kinds 


Butter, Eggs and Poultry taken in exchange. 


| Kwong Lung 


Do its Duty | 


Nine times in ten when the liver is right the 
stomach and bowels are right. 
CARTER’S LITTLE 
LIVER PILLS 


gently but firmly com. 

a lazy liver to 
do its duty 
Cures Con- 
stipation, 
Indiges- 
tion, 


Headache, and Distress after Eating, 
Smal! Pill, Small Dose, Small Price. 


Genuine must bear Signature 


a NTED at once 
Persons to work for us 
in spare time at home, No_ experience 
required with our NEW ART COLOR: | 
ING PROCESS Fasy and fascinating 
work. Good pay. No canvassing. Write 
for instructions (free). 
COMMERCIAL ART STUDIO, 


315 College Street. Toronto, Canada. 


REST AND HEALTH TO MOTHER AND CHILE. 

Mas. Winstow's Soovurya Syrur has been 
geod for over SIXTY YEARS by MILLIONS of 
MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHIT 
TEETHING, with PERFRCT SUCCESS. it 
SOOTHES the GHILD, SOPTENS the GUM 
ALLAYS all PAIN ; CURES WIND COLIC, an 
is the best remedy for DIARRHG2A. | It is abe 


polutely harmless. Be sure and ask for “Mrs, 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup," and take go other 
kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


ARLINGTON | 


. Wash 
stores or c 
and size. For 25e. we will mail you. 
THE ARLINGTON CO, OF CANADA, 

68 Fraser Avenue, Toronto, Ontario 
Limited 


1 soap and | 
State style 


HE NEW FRENCH REMEDY. Not. No2. N.S 


P i  @) N Usedin French. | 


Hospitals with 


Cl 


great success, CURES CHRONIC WEAKNESS, LOST VIGOR 
«ve NEY, BLADDER, DISEASE BLOOD POISON, ' | 
PILES. ER No. DRUGGISTS ALL $1. Post 4 cTs 
7 ERA Co, 9, BEEKMAN ST. NEW YORK or LYMAN BROS. | 
FORONT FOR FREE book TX | 
Meo. Co, Haverstoc A Dv, b | 
TRY NEW ORAGEE (TASTELESS) FORMOF EASY TO TAKE | 
THERAPION 2.2. 
LASTING Cun®, | 
3EB THAT TRADE MARKED WORD ‘THERAPION' IS ON 
BAIT. GOVT. STAM? AFFIXED TO ALL GENUINE PACKETS, | 


| The Heart of a Piano is the || 
Action. Insist on the 


“Otto Higel” 


Piano Action 


a 
One for Mathematician 

A noted mathematician, considered | 
by many a wonder, stopped at a hotel | 
{2 a small town in the English pro-| 
yinces. There were a number of 
travelers slaying there and there was | 
also a gathering of medical men. One} 
af the doctors thought [t would be a/ 
Joke to tell the mathematician that! 
gome of the M.D.’s had decided to kid- 
pap him and take out his brains to 
searn how was he was so good in 
mathematics. He was then asked by} 
them what he was going to do about 
te. He replied: Why, I shall simply | 
g0 on without brains just as you doc-| 
jors are doing. 

oxdann — 

Good-bye to Asthma. Persons suf- 
fering from that extremely trying trou- 
ble known as asthma know what it Is 
to long with cll their hearts for escape 
as from a tyrant. Never do they 
Know when an attack may come and 
they know that to struggle unaided is 
rain, With Dr. J. D. Kellogg's Asth- | 
ma Remedy at hand, however, they 
tan say good-bye to ‘shelr enemy and | 
enjoy life again. It helps at once. 

What May be Expected \ 

Chug, chug! Br-r-r, B-r-r! Honk, | 
Honk! Zip, zip! 

The pedestrian paused at the Iinter- 
section of two busy thoroughfares. He 
yaw a car making at him from one side, | 
a motor-eycle on the other, a motor- 
lorry in the rear, and a _ taxicab 
threatened hi: waistcoat buttons 

Zing-gling! He looked up, and) 
saw a runaWay aeroplane in rapid des- | 
There was but one chance, 
He was standing on a manhole-cover, 
Quickly seizing it he lifted the lid and 
jumped into the hole, but alas! only, 
to be run over by a tule train 


cent. 


His Obvious Destiny 


That boy of yours’ whistles the 
‘Lovesick Sparrow Waltz’ very cor- 
rectly 


Oh, he's a wonder. He 
every tune he hears 

Then he'll make a fortune as a com- 
te opera composer some day. 


remembers | 


Careless Cupid 

Oh, Mabel! Iam tn an aw- 
I have quarrelled with 
Wanis me to send his 


Bessi« 
ful dilemma! 
Harry and he 
ring back. 

Mabel—That’s too bad. 

Bessie—But that isn’t the point, I} 
have forgotten which is his ring. 


SSS SNAYY 


= DODD'S ” 


' 60c. a tox or six boxes for $2.50, 
at all dealers, or The Dodds Medi- 
‘cine Company, Limited, 


Toronto, 


| tailer's shelves were bare, 


|} Hull for c 


| every order calls fer quick delivery, 


| No, said the boy, they muffec a fly, | 


| foller! 


j} aboard the 
| Nelson's flagship. 


AN UNUSUAL ACTIVITY 


President of Eddy Company Takes 
Cheerful View of Businese 
Situation 


Mr. W. H, Rowley, president of 
the HB, B. Mddy Company, with twen- 
ty five or more branches in Canada, 
with resident agents in every large 
city from Halifax to Victoria, and with 
sixteen or eighteen thousand custom. 
erg and correspondents in thig coum 
try, takes a very cheerful view of the 
business situation, 

Mr, Rowley told The World yester- 
terday that their business throughout 
Canada was better during the first halt 
of 1913 than for the same period of 
1912, that is, sales were greater, al- 
though profits are less. Larger sales 
show increased consumption; smaller 
profits indicate greater cost of mater 
fal, higher wages and cut prices by 
senseless rivalry. 

The chief channel of the distribu- 
tion of Eddy’s wares is through the 
wholesale grocery and jobbing trades. 
Until a few weeks ago, buying was 
done with great caution and only for 
immediate needs; now, however, there 
is less feeling of anxiety than earlier 
in the year and since the middle of 
June bisiness is flowing more freely 
and goods are more in demand. 

Correspondence from every city in 
Canada shows that business in all 
lines {s becoming stroager and health- 
fer, The ‘hand to mouth’ buying of 
a few weeks ago is succeeded by un- 
usual midsummer activity because the 
wholesaler’s stocks got low, the re- 
but now 
there is a better, surer and .nore easy 
feeling among buyers; and tho neces- 
sities of life, such as matches, buck- 
ets, tubs, paper bags and paper of all 
kinds are in good demand for daily 
use @ ’ 

Mr. Rowley said: “The majority of 
the orders received at the works ct 
month past are marked 
‘g.a.p.’ while nearly 


‘rush,’ ‘hurry,’ 
and that while the demand for goods, 
the lack of supplies and material, high 
svages and cost of making wi:l keep the 
price: firmer, I expect to seo higher 
lists on many Ines ‘nd an end put 
to cut prices, although our lists do 
not vary very much, taking one year 
with another.—The Toronto World. 


A Bouquet 

A poetical old shopkeeper was al- 
ways doing kind things and saying 
lovely ones. One spring he was hav- 
ing his shop repainted. He told the 
painter to leave a certain corner un- 
touched for the time being; he explain- 
ed that the young people, at that sea- 
son did all their courting there and 
he didn’t want them to get smudged, 

But, objected the painter, these 
young folks would be fools not to 
know the smell of fresh paint. 

Young fellow, said the old shop- 
keeper, you have never had a girl, 
that's plain. If you had, you’d know 
that when folks are in love, everything 
—wet paint included—smells like vio- 


lets and roses. 
aS ae 


Minard's Liniment Co., Limited 

Gentlemen,—I have used MINARD'S 
LINIMENT on my vessel and in my 
family for years, and for the every 
day ills and accidents of life I con- 
sider it has no equal. 

I would not start on a voyage with- 
out it, if it cost a dollar a bottle. 
CAPT. F. R. DESJARDIN, 
“Storke,” St. Andre, Kam- 

ouraska- 


Schr. 


He lay upon his dying bed, 
His time was nearly o’er; 

And with a feeblv voice he asked, 
What is the latest score? 

Weep not for me, my boy, he cried, 
I bow to Heaven's high will; 

But tell me quickly—tell me—is 
The home team leading still? 


Then said the old man, let me die. | 


One day a young colored man of} 
sporty appearance dropped in at a 
country livery staole and said he need- 
ed a job. He looked promising, so 
he was set to work greasing the axles 
of a buggy. 

In a remarkably short space of time 
he reported the task finished. 

Look here, said his new bts, do 
you mean to say you've greased all 
four of them wheels already. 

Well, rejoined the new man, I've} 
greased the two front ones. 

And why haven't you greased the} 
two hind ones’ | 

Well, said the new man again, so 
long’s the two front ones goes all right 
the two hind ones jes’ nachelly got to 


Nothing Extrsordinary | 


tourist in England 
was out sightseeing. They took him 
old battleship Victory, 
An English sailor 
escorted the American over the vessel, 
and coming to a raised brass tablet 
on the deck he said, as he reverently 
removed his hat: 

Here, sir, 1g the spot where Lord 
Nelson fell. 

Oh, is it? replied the American 
tlandly. Well, that {s not surprising. 
I nearly tripped over the darned thing 
myself. 


An American 


Unwarranted Pride 

Professor (coming from his club, 
holding up his umbrella to his wife) 
—You see, | Laven’t forgotten my um- 
brella. 

.Mrs. Professor—But my dear, you 
didn’t take your umbrella with you; 
you left it at home, 


— 


Lady Visitor—That new girl 
yours seems very nice and quiet. 


of 


THE HUSTLER, CAYLEY, ALBERTA. 


one of Places 
Three ‘vantages 


iit fe Sanaa 
al 6 
Ga tes hydroe’ ,” or 


y tidewater tr ctor 
ese one an same loca 
Areas offering attractions a 


iota deep water and # ls probab’ 
plants will be #0 located that 


peean freighters can be 
at the mills, A 
twenty years will 
work. The prices may be adjusted 


Palawan, one of the Philippines, has 


tunnel through whioh {t passes widen- 


taining beautiful stalactites. 
Paris now has a Chinese settlement 


turesque. 


dren sell throughout the city. , 


Every Farm Should Have a Poultry 
Yard 


Fred ©. Elford, Dominion Inspector 
of poultry farms, mentioned some in- 
teresting facts in regard to the pro- 
fitable side to the farmer of turning 
his attention to the subject of poul- 
try raising in the prairle provinces 
when on a recent visit to the city. 

In all the government experimental 
farms, he said, in the near future, a 
poultry establishment is to be creat- 
ed, 

In certain districts in Alberta where 
for reasons outside the control of the 
farmers, their crops failed, they were 
at a total loss. 

Chickens can stand the rigors of the | 
winter excellently, and Mr. Elford) 
mentioned that in the coldest parts) 
of Saskatchewan the fronts of the! 
chicken houses in the most success: | 
ful farms were only provided with 
ordinary factory cotton instead of 
woodwork, and the birds did not) 
seem to suffer in any way. 

Speaking of the most suitable | 
breeds for the prairie provinces, Mr. 
Elford said that in his opinion all the 
American breeds which cross with the | 
Plymouth Rock and Red Wyandotte | 
wera most satisfactory. ® 

The turkeys reared artificlally were | 
without a single loss this year, and) 
the danger from the prairie wolf can 
be obviated to a great extent by keep- 
ing a collio dog trained to protect 
them. 5 | 


| 
| 


The little girl had been so naughty 
that it was decided that she should 
not be alicwed to attend the party to 
which she and her sister had been in- 
vited. On the day of the festival 
the mother called in person to pick 
up her unoffending daughter and) 
bring her home again. 

Well, she asked, and did you explain | 
to Mrs. B— how naughty Betty had 
been and how I kept her at home to 


punish her: 
Oh, no, mammie, came tne answer; 


I didn’t think that ‘ud do. I just 
said she'd gone to a much better 
party. 


Patsy and Tom were working near 
where there was a bee hive and a 
bed of onions, when the following in- 
cident occurred. A bee stung Tom on 
the wrist, when Patsy exclaimed: I al- 
ways told you when you'd get a sting 
of a bee to suck it and then rub it in 
onion juice. 

After a very short time a bee lodg- 
ed on Patsy's neck, wien he shouted 
out: Oh, Tom, there’s one on my neck, 
Oh, tis gone down between my shoul- 
ders. Oh, I'm stung. 

Suck it, Peter, ordered Tom; suck 
it, and I’ll rub it in the onion juice, 


How Long do Animals Live 

Singular differences exist in the 
longevity of the various species of ant- 
mals. Two such opposites in size 
as the crocodile and carp live 300 
years; the eleyhant and whale come 
next with 200 years to their credit. 
The falcon takes lead in age for birds 
with 150 years, 100 being the limit of 
the parrot an. eagle. The lion and 
rhinoceros live 60 years; the goose, 
common pike and pelican, 50; the hart 
and vulture, 40; the ass, bull aad cam- 
el, 30; the i:orse 25; the peacock, froin 
24 to 25; the pig, bear, cow, pigeon, 


cat, dog, deer, wolf, and the fresh 
water lobster, 20 years. Fifteen 
years is the average of the duck, 


nightingale, lark, fox and pheasant; 
the canary and cricket, 10; the rabbit, 
8; and the hare and squirre! 7 years. 


The Maiden’s Prayer 
The Lord helps him who helps him- 


self, 
| §natching another kiss, he cried, 
A footfall sounded on the stalr, 


righ} 
en 
Ww with | have you from that corner \efore I 


two years additional for construction | have commanded you a second time, 


at 


The Lord help you! the maiden 
sighed. 
| An Exception 
So they married in haste. Then I 
suppose, following out the proverb 


they repented at leisure. 
No; they repented in haste, also, 


No Time Lost 


Am I the first man you have loved 
this season? asked the hotel clerk. 
Almost, answered the summer glrl. 
Who got ahead of me? You have 
only been here an hour, ° 
I had a elight flirtation with the 
driver of the bus, as we camo from 
the station. 


Lucky for Him 
The wolves were upon us, he re- 


Mistress--Yes, she’s very quiet. She 
doesn’t even disturb the dust when 
she is cleaning the room. 


One Exception 


lated to the girl he was trying to im- 


press. Their howling penetrated to 
our very marrow. We fled for our 
lives, But each second we knew 


that the ravenous pack was gaining on 
Closer, closer—at last they 


Won the Wager 
At « oortat. club the other day two 
members were about will 
* gp Fy cee ted man, who was 
thé hab boring all present with 
his pointless tales, sald that his will 
was stronger than that of his friend, 
You are wrong thora, sald the quigt 
man, and I will prove it In this way, 
You go and stand In that corner and I 
will will you to c out of it. BS 
will against me, and I'll wager I 


The smart ono took up the challeng 


at five year Intervalg to take care of |er and put himself in the corner. The 
possible advances im lumber values.{quict man sald, in @ commanding 
A subterranean river in the {sland of | voice: 


Come out of that corner. 


been explored and surveyed by two; ‘The other grinned and shook his 
officers of the United States coast and | head. 
geodetic survey. The river is navig-|looked at him steadily. 
able for a small boat for about two/utes passed, and then the man of will 
and a half miles from its mouth, the/ said, with a sneer. 


The quiet man sat down and 
Five min- 


Hadn't you better give it up! I 


ing in places into large chambers com | don’t feel any influence at all, and I 


can’t stand here all the evening. 


Pistol and Rifle Cartridges 


’ Winchester cartridges adapted to 
Winchester rifles are made to get 
the best possible results out of 

. them, As the same equipment, 
organization and system aro 
employed in making all Win- 
chester cartridges, it naturally 
follows that Winchester cart- 

) ridges produce the best results 
in all firearms. Winchester cart- 
ridges are made for all calibers 
and makes of rifles, revolvers 
and pistols. Sold everywhere 


Ask For The Red W Brand. 


There {s no hurry, said the quiet} =—— 


which {fg both law abiding and plo|man, and I have a very comfortable 
The first families arrived| seat. 
a year ago and now one hotel shel-| that you are to come out before I ask 
ters fifty-three Chinese in five rooms. | you twice, and as I don’t intend fo ask 
The men are mostly engaged in mak-| you again until this day week, I think 
ing toys, which the woman and chil-|you’ll soon begin to feel the influence. 


There is no time-limit, except 


The smart man came out. 

An Oli for All Men.—The sa‘lor, the 
soldier, the fisherman, the lumberman, 
the out-door laborer and all who are 
exposed to injury and the elements! 
will find in Dr. Thomas’ Eclectrio, 
Oil a true and faithful friend. To 
ease pain, relieve colds, dress wounds, 
subdue lumbago and overcome rhet- 
matism, {t.-has ro equal. Therefore, 
it should have a place ig all home 
medicines and those taken on a@ 
journey. 


Our Funny Children 

Little Ralph, an only child of four, 
had been permitted to stay up one 
evening when his parents had com- 
pany. At the table he made a quaint 
remark, at which all the guests laugh- 
ed. He instantly saw that he had 
made a hit, and with commendable 
enterprise sought to follow it up. 

Dad, he shouted, what was that 
other smart thing I sald yesterday? 

Not Guilty 

Mistress—Bridget, whatever be 
comes of the cutlery? I am contin- 
ually missing some. Really, I sus- 
pect the dustmen they come 
through the scullery. 

Cook—Faith, marm, 
there entoirely. They're too honest 
all. Why, they brought back 
thray knoives last week that they'd 
found in the dustbin! 


ye’'re wrong 


Case for a Good Lawyer 

Why are you so sad? an acquaint- 
ance asked a young man whose aunt 
had just died. You never appeared 
to care much for the poor lady. 

I didn’t said the youth dolefully; 
but I was the means of keeping her fn 
a lunatic asylum during the last five 
years of her life. She has left me 
all her money, and now I have got to 
prove that she was of sound mind. 


34Gne9 
PsLaw! exclaimed Miss Yerner {m- 
patiently. { am sure we will miss 


the first act. We have waited a 
good many minutes for that mother 
of mine. 

Hours, I should say, Mr. 
retorted crossly. 

Ours? Oh, George! she cried, and! 
laid her blushing cheek upo his shirt} 
front. { 


Slowman 


Willie said the teacher, is there any | 


difference between the words suffl-| 
client’ and ‘enough’? | 
Yes, ma’am, replied Willie. Suffi-| 


cient is when mama thinks I have eat- 
en enough pie, and enough is when 1} 
think I have eaten sufficient. | 


He Knew One | 

Some adjectives, said the teacher, | 
are made from nouns, such as danger-| 
ous, meaning full of danger; andj} 
hazardous, full of hazard. Can any 
boy give me another example? } 
Yes, sir; replied the fat pie at the} 
end of the form; pious, full of pie 


Sr PS fe) ote yet ep 
ACER: 


Look for this 


rabout your being so late home the 


/one day and found himself next to] 


/so as to make certain of its being all} 


{ 
i 


POISONOUS MATCHES ARE PASSING AWAY 


Dangerous chemicals are not used In tip 
ping EDDY’S Ses-qui Safe Light matches. 
See that you get EDDY'S and no other 
“juss as good.” “ 


Safety—In Its complete sensae—is abso 

lutely guaranteed, but vou must ask for 

EDDY’S new 
Your “Ses-qui” 
Dealer q 


Matches 


Has Them 


His Explanation 
At the breakfast table 


A Valuable Secret 
Father Dooley had just tled the knct 
and looked expectant. The bride 
Icoked sheepish, and Pat, shifting 
from one foot to another, looked| the previous night. The chairman of- 
guilty. At last he began: fered a silk hat to the member who 
I—I-—don’t like to be mane, father, | could stand up and truthfully say that 
but I changed me clothes in & hurry} during his married life he had never 
and left me money in me other pants. kissed any woman but his own wife. 
Then he added, in a whisper: Take And, would you believe it, Mary ?— 
me down in the cellar; I'm a plumber, | not one stood up. 
and I'll show ye how to fix the gas- George, his wife 

meter so’t won't register more than| stand up? 

forty per cent. Well, he replied, I was going to, but 

I look awful in a silk bat. 


The Optimist 

Crash! Down the kitchen stairs fell 
the entire trayful of crockery from 
the dining-room. Not even the salt- 
cellar remained unbroken. 

In the dining-room sat husband and 
wife, staring blankly at each other. 
What did it all mean? But this was a 
time for action, and the mistress rush- 
edtothe door. Jane, Jaue! she cried 
whatever have you done? 

Jane smiled, Oh, mum, she replied, 
it's only the dinner things, mum. 
What a good thing I hadn't washed 
em up! 


the other 
morning he was relating to his wife 
an inciden: that occurred at the Club 


said, why didn’t you 


At the Supper Table 
The young man who had taken the 
debutante in to dinner was talking 
art. 
Are you fond of etchings? ie asked. 
As a general rule, yes, she answer- 
ed, looking up into his eyes with an 
engaging frankness that threatened 
havoc to his heart; but, she added 
hastily, as he started to say some- 
thing pretty, not cny to-night, thank 
you. It ig rather late. A small 
piece of jelly will be sufficient. 
Brdwn—What did your 


wife say 


Would Deceive Completely 
down at the plano and played ‘Tell; Show Girl (bursting into manager's 
me the Old, Old Story. oflice)—Quick! There's a fire behind 
; the scenes, the gang is rushing about 
When he comes soft soaping around | IiIke mad and screaming their heads 
with an ax to grind just suggest to| off. Looks like a panic. What 
him that he get a motor attachment] will we do? 
for his jaw and do the whole job| Manager—Do? Ring up the cur 
himself. | tain, of course, and let the audience 
pee SEY | think it is the opening chorus. 
Mark Twain was in a restaurant eee 


other night? 
Jones—Nothing at all. She just sat 


Richard Mansfield, the «ctor, hag 
two young men who were putting on | not much hair, and this fact was com 
a great many airs and ordering the| mented on to the actor by a a | 
waiters about in a most impressive; whose friendship permitted perso 
Why, Mr. Mansfield, sald the lady 


fashion, One of them gave an or-| allusions. 

der and told the waiter to inform the | 

cook whom it was for. Yes, said the) you are losing your hair all the time 

other, better tell him my name, too,| You'll be bald if this keeps on. 
Keeps on, madam? queried the “ 

| or, putting his hand on what remain 
of his hair. My daily prayer a 
that this will keep on. 


right. > 

Mark, who hated swagger, called the | 
waiter and sald in a loud voice: Bring 
me a dozen oysters, and whisper my | 
name to each of them. | 


Lawyer—Don't you think I acquitte 
myself well in that trial? 

There {8 a deal of difference be-} [Friend—Very well. It is a pit 
tween being useful and beine used. { you didn’t do as much for your client 


AUT Rhee, LS Be 
Vestas See 


] 


label on every bag 


T means best quality—tested 


quality — full 


measure and 


thorough satisfaction. 


It is on every bag of 


CANADA Portland CEMENT 


NLESS you have facilities for testing cement, you must 
depend upon the manufacturer for Cement that is 
reliable — Every car of Canada Cement is thoroughly 
tested, and unless it passes every test it is not allowed to leave 


the mill. 


You can depend upon Canada Cement. 
Be sure you get it. 


Canada Cement Company Limited, Montreal 


Grandfather (to small boy who 1s! us, 
returning to school)—-Now, my boy, I} were go close that we could fee! thelr 
hope we shall have a better report of| muzzles against our legs, s0 that— 
you next term. The last wasn't at} Ah, sighed the lady, greatly rellev- 
all satisfactory—last in your exams—-|ed. How glad you must have been 
last in the term marks-——in fact, last! that they had their muzzles on! 
in everything. _ 

Indignant Small Boy—Not 


last in Some people worry so cheerfully 


"| everything, grandfather; 1 was top in|that it really seems a pity to try to 


ava, break them of the habit. 


There is a Canada Cement dealer in your neighborhood. 


know him, ask us for his name. It you do net 


"s seed 
Write our Information Bureau for a free if the 160 as : 
the Farmer Can De wah p Roadeny ated teak Phat 


& 


THE HUSTLER, CAYLEY, ALBERTA. 


A GIRL IN A 
WINDOW 


She Could See, but Not ¢ 
Be Seen 


By ELLEN D. MORTON 


Norman Kirtland spent the twa 
preeks—in other words, the one twen: | 
ty-sixth part of the year, which em: | 
ployers consider a sufficient proportion 
between work and play for their em- 
ployees—at the seashore, Older per: | 
gons, who have been hard worked for, 
@ long period, desire rest. The young 
@read such a spending of a vacation. | 
Kirtland was twenty years old and 
@evoted to boating. Ke owned a wher: | 
fy that looked like a thin grasshop: | 
per, the outrigging and oars standing 
for the wings and legs. It was his 
Pleasurable anticipation to pull bim- 
eelf about jn this topply affair instead 

<@f forcing some other animal og some 
machine to do the work, as a man dou- 
Ble bis nge would be inclined to do. 

At Ovean Beach, where Kirtland 
spent his vacation, there were inlets, | 
and when the wind was off shore and 
the water still be did not hesitate to, 
go outside, Besides hotels, there were, 
eottages all along the shore, and in 
them Jurked danger for fine looking, | 
muscular young men from pretty, 
young girls. 

In one of these cottages on a point, 
ef jand made by an Inlet and the 
ecenn dwelt one of these dangers, Miss | 
Edith Birney, She was of a dangerous 
age—eighteen—n dangerous disposition, | 
and about ber was a dangerous, at) 
mosphere, One morning from behind 
eurtains sbe saw a stalwart young fel. 
Jow Ip light boating apparel, display 
fng fine biceps, pulling past her sum. 
mer house out into the ocean, Taking 
a@ marine glass, she brought it to bear | 
@m the boutinan and saw that he was) 
comely. Watching bim, she saw bim 
row to where a light swell was rolling, 
and be looked very attractive out) 
there, “rocked in the cradle of the 
deep.” 

Kirtland sported on the surface of 
the water for an hour; then slowly and | 
gracefully his sweeps brought bim back | 
fmto the inlet. 

In nature a constant warfare goes 
en. Among nations some use enormous | 
guns, some are inventing aeroplanes 
from which to drop bombs on thelt 
enemies, while others fill their barbors 
with mines to destroy ships. Now, 
there is also a warfare in love, and 
Kirtland, though unconscious of din 
ger, Wis about to run upona petard that 
might hoist bim clean out of his bache 
forbood and drop Lim Into the slough 
of miutrimony. 

He was pulling along lazily when! 
something drifted by bim that at 
tracted his attention. It was a bottle 
about whose neck was tled a bright 
red ribbon—doubtless to catch the eye 
—and that it had been placed there by 
a woman was evident from the fact 
that it had been tied In a bowknot, 
Kirtlind backed water, took np the 
bottle nnd saw that tt was tightly cork- 
ed, with a bit of white paper inside. 
Taking out the cork, he managed with 
the nid of a fishhook to extract the 
paper. On one side was written, “We 
are lost.” It would perhaps have been 
more to the point if the words had | 
been, “You are lost.” On the other 
side were two letters, B. B., and a! 
strand of very fair hair, almost white | 
bair, was folded in a smaller bit of 
paper within the larger one. 

When Kirtland read the words “We | 
are Jost” he at once concluded that he} 
had picked up a message from some | 
sbip that had gone down, but when 
be noticed the initials and saw the 
strand of fine hair be was pnzzled. | 


The hair was undoubtedly that of a | 
woman, and a woman about to go) 
down to the bottom of the ocean Is. 
not likely to put her Initials on paper | 
with a lock of her hair. She would be | 
more likely to write ber full name, | 
with a farewell message to loved ones 
far away. 

While Kirtland sat in the bont try- 
ing to decipher this message from the 
sea a pair of eyes behind a don- 
ble barreled gun of aluminium and 
glass, protected by an embankment of 
lace curtains, were aimed straight at | 
him. Unconscions of any lurking ene 
my. he was right in the Hne of fire. | 
The girl behind the gun seemed to take | 
an inexpressible delight in bis ap 
parent surprise, and when be carefully 
folded the paper about the lock of hair 
and slipped It Into his canvas shoe—he 
bad no pocket—her face broke Into a 
smile of triumph. Then the young man 
pulled away toward his boathouers. 

There is a peculiar stupidity @bout 
most very young men as to tho tricks 
and the manners of the opposite sex. 
Kirtland bad no more idea that the 
bottle he had picked up had been 
thrown Into the water purposely for 
him than he had that the thrower, In- 
stead of being out at sea, was watch. 
ing bim from a house a few hundred 
yards away. Nevertheless there was 
a sentiment about that lock of hatr, 
and he wags not so obtuse as not to 
puppose that the initials BE. B. referred 
to the owner. But that the lock had 
been cut from the head of a pretty 
on purposely for him was furthest 


mn bis thoughts, | 


That very night at a darce at one ot 
fhe hotels he noticed a girl dressed ip 


garments so pure and spotiess and | 


white and simple that no one would 
bave supposed she wou!d *? capable of 
Iassoing a pet Inmb, And Kirtland 
was especially struck with the fact | 
Mat her hair wan so light “at it was 


afmort white. Iadeed, & wad 
the shade of the lock he had 
the bottle. But—and here comes 
instance of man’s stupidity in 
Ways—no one could have beaten 
his head with an argumentative 
hammer that the Jock of hair he had 


= 
3 
= 


_ his vest pocket nearest kis h@art had 


been cut from the head of that ange | 
in immaculate white. 

The toils these creatures throw oul 
are of the finest texture, so fine that n¢ 
one would suspect that they lead up t¢ 
acable. Kirtland did not analyze thé 
connection between the silken strand 
in his pocket and the coiffure on th¢ 
girl's head. But it existed ali thi 
while, and she had intended that {f 
should exist. Mind you, I don’t say 
that she laid down a definite plan of 
procedure. She did it by that uncon 
scious genlus for such work which fs 
inborn tn womankind. At any rate, 
without that lock of bair and its sent 
mental connection with the colffur¢ 
there is no reason to suppose that Kirt 
land would have hunted all over th¢ 
room for some one who could introduce 
him to the girl concerning whom thig 


| sentiment existed. ‘ 


He inquired who she was and wat 
told that she was a Miss Birney—Mis# 
Edith Birney. But this did not con: 
vey any information to him, as it might 
have done had he not been stupidly 
blind. ‘They say love ts blind. That 
must refer to the man. 

He found the introducer and was re 
ceived by the girl with reserve. Hé 
danced with her once; then she sug: 
gested that, the air in the room being 
close, she would Iike a few minutes on 
the veranda. Standing there looking 
down on the narrow water leading out 
into the ocean on which he had bees 
rowing that day, Kirtland was remind 
ed of his find and spoke of it to his 


- cumpanion. 


“How sad!" she sald feelingly. “Da 
you suppose all on board went down?" 
“Lam not certain whether it was a 
shipwreck or one of those messages 
that persons are always throwing into 


| the water to make fouls of the find 


ers.” 

“Have you heard of any ship being 
lost?" she asked. 

“No; | haven't. “And I don't believe 
the bottle was thrown from a sinking 
ship at all. If so the name of the ves- 
sel would have been given. It more 
likely was tossed off from some yaebt 
or other craft. 1 think it must have 
been some fool girl did it, for it con: 
tained a lock of hair.” 

The young lady winced at this, but 
did not betray herself. 

“Are you a cottager,” asked Kirt 
land, “or do you stop at a hotel?” 

“A cottager. That's our cottage over 
there where the inlet joing the ocean.” 

“Indeed. 1 often pull by thereon my 
way outside.” 

“Do you?" 

“Yes; usually when It’s calm on the 
ocean. “I think I will be able to go 
out tomorrow morning.” 

“If I bappen to be about and see you 
I'll wave to you.” 

Then they went Inside and danced 
together, and somehow no one attempt- 
ed to take the girl away from Kirt 
land, and Kirtland didn't seem to want 
to get away from the girl. He kept 
looking at her light balr, tinged with 
yellow, and thinking of Its counter- 
part in his pocket, and the more he 
thought about it the more a pecullar 
feeling grew within bim that he did 
not seek to analyze, but found very 
pleasant. When the two separated 
the spider had got the fly inside the 
outer web, and the next move would 
be to ask bim to walk into ber parlor. 

This second part came the next day. 
Kirtland puiled by the house out to 
sea, but looked in vain for the girl who 
lived there. However, when he pulled 
back she was down at the private land- 
ing, pretending to engage herself with 
the boats. Kirtland pulled in to the 
Janding. The girl looked surprised, but 
pleased, and invited him to the house 
for a glass of wine and a biscuit. 

Kirtland, being in boating costume, 
declined the invitation, whereupon the 
young lady suggested that the refresh- 
ments could be served in the summer 
house. At this he accepted, and the 
two walked up to the place in question. 
He found a very dainty and at the 
same time comfortable stopping place. 
There were easy wicker chairs, a ta- 
ble with books and magazines in it 
and a hammock. If “the fly” had re- 
alized how he was being entangled 
doubtless the words of the rime would 
have occurred to hin— 

It's the prettiest Ittle parlor that ever 
you did spy. 

It is useless to follow this spider and 
fly process any further. The main 
work had been done, the fly being in 
the parlor, 
that the girl who had the ingenuity to 
get him there would have no difficulty 
in keeping bim. The rest required 
time, but it was dead easy. Kirtland 
went back to business not knowing 
whether he was on his heels or his 
head. Me had proposed to Miss Birney 
and was told that she must bave soine 
time to consider. She took time 
enough to drive him to the border of 
despair, but not over it. 

One day soon after thelr marriage 
Mrs. Kirtland fished a lock of very 
Nght hair out of ber husband's pgcket. 


is 


And It is to be supposed | 


“What's this, dear?’ she asked, with 
a touch of reproach in her volce and ip 
ber beautiful eyes. 

“That?” be said meditatively, “Ob, 
I remember! That's the lock of hair 1 
took out of that bottle I pleked up that 
some silly girl probably threw from a 
boat out at sea to make a guy of some 
fellow. 1 kept it because it was very 
like your bair.” 

“How sweet of you!” 

She kissed him, but did not tell him 
who was the silly girl or the fellow of 
whom she made a guy. 

And yet a young man ts considered 


|to be expanding tnto one of the lords 


of creation and a young girl is consid- 
tred a budding innocent 


- 


EVERYDAY PHRASES. 


Meet of Them Had Their Origin fn «@ 
Casuit Incident or R 


“What is a popular phras 

ane once asked. “Something we all 

at like parrots, without knowing 
ta real origin or meaning,” was the’ 
reply of the cynic; end to a certain ex 
tent he was right. How many of us," 

instance, can tell how those com: | 
mon phrases “‘tuft-hunters”’ and 
fools’ paradise” arose? We have an. 
idea that the former refers to the per- | 
aon who seeks the society and apes, 
the manners of the “Upper Ten’; but 
why “tuft”? And why “paradise” for, 
the fool who shuts his eyes to threat: | 
ening troubles and dangers, satisfied | 
with the enjoyment of the moment? \ 

Asa matter of fact, the latter 
phrase originated in the theological 

ment that there is a place for 
fools just outside paradise, while the 
term “tuft-hunting” took its rise at 
the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, where at one time the youn 
noblemen wore a L spercomeh By day ! 
cap with a tuft, which presumably at 
tracted hangers-on. 

Many other curious stories of the 
origin of popular phrases are given in 
“Everyday Phrases Explained” (Pear- 
son). It is related that “Hobson's 
choice” arose from the fact that Hob- 
gon, a noted earrier in Cambridge, | 
would only let out his horses and | 
coaches for hire in rotation, refusing 
to allow his customers to choose, a! 
customer being compelled to take the 
horse nearest the door. Thus it be- 
came customary, when anything was | 
forced upon one, to say “Hobson's 
choice.” 

“Eating humble pie’ is a phrase 
which really arose from the corrup- 
tion of the word ‘‘umbles” or ‘“num- 
bles,” the coarser parts of a deer kill- 
ed in hunting, which, when made into 
a ple, were formerly reserved for the 
lower hunt servanis; while ‘cooking 
his goose” is a phrase which originat- 
ed when the King of Sweden, on ap- 


| gar 


proaching a hostile town, excited the 
contempt of the inhabitants by the 
smallness of his army.” To express 
this they hung out a goose for him 
to shoot at, whereupon the king set 
fire to the town to “cook their goose.” 

Long ago unscrupluous people used 
to take a cat tied in a bag to market, 
where they tried to sell it for a pig. 
If, however, a purchaser opened the 
bag before buying, the cat, of course, 
jumped out, displaying the fraud. 
Hence the term “letting the cat out 
of the bag.” 

“Going to the dogs,” comes from 
the East, where dogs are scavengers 
of the streets, and become so unclean 
as to be unfit to touch; while the ex- 
pression ‘‘Tell it to the marines,” used 
to show disbelief in the truth of a 
story, arose from the fact that when! 
the marines first went afloat they were 
naturally rather “green” concerning 
nautical affairs, and someone who re 
lated a very tall yarn was told to “‘tell 
it to the marines,” the idea being that 
they could be more easily gulled. 

It is a curious fact that the phrase, 
“Bald as a badger,’”’ owes its origin 
to authors of the past who had no 
exact knowledge of natural history; 
and who, because the forehead of a 
badger is covered with smooth, white 
hairs, came to the conclusion that it 
was bald. 


The King Lost. 


The presence of the King and Queen, 
at Epsom recently recalls the fact 
that the late King Edward instituted 
a sweepstake among the members of 
the royal family visiting the Derby; 
year by year. An amusing incident 
took place in 1909. The late King 
did not believe that Minoru had a 
chance, and his disgust was manifest 
when he found that he had drawn 
his own horse. He promptly offered, 
to sell his chance for half a crown, 
and his offer was as promptl 
by Prince Arthur of Connaught, who 
had himself drawn the inevitable, 
blank. 
a study when his horse won 
Prince Arthur demanded his money 
from the stakeholder, 
Lord Stamfordham. 


Fighting Grasshoppers. 

Giant grasshoppers are prevalent in 
the West Indies, where they are re- 
garded as a serious sporting proposi+ 
tion. These creatures are active, pow- 
erful in proportion to their size and 
of exceedingly combative disposition. 
Apparently they would rather fight 
than eat up the crops and vegetation. 
They have spiked legs provided with 
spurs or gaifs, which they use as 
weapons against one another after the 
manner of trained gamecocks, A fav- 
orite pastime of the Carib sports is to 
match a pair of these insect champions 
against one another in a regulation 
contest, which is fought on the fingers 
of a human umpire’s hand—often to 
his serious discomfort, There is lib 
era] betting on the favorites. 


London's “Rain Policies.” 

One of the large London insurance 
compenies has lately issued a novel 
insurance policy against bad weather, 
It is primarily for the benefit of trav- 
elers who make trips in the spring 
and summer through England and 
who complain if their trips are spoiled 
by variations of weather. 

These policies are called, naturally 
enough, ‘rain policies.’ The more 
you pay the greater, of course, 13 
your compensation if it rains. You 
can pay $5 a week and if it happens 
to rain for more than two days out 
of seven you get $40 for each such 
week, 

There are four different classes and 
all are arranged proportionately to the 
amount paid down. 


Penny For Research Work, 


By the recent British Insurance Act 
it is provided that one penny for each 
insured person, payable out of the 
moneys provided by Parliament, may 


be retained by the Insurance Commis: | 


sioners to be applied for the purposes 
of research, and the total sum thus 
available will at present amount to 
about $285,000 per annum, While the 
main concern of this part of the act 
is to combat tuberculosis, the commis- 
sioners have been advised that the 
money may properly be applied to re- 
search in connection with any disease 
which may affect insured persons, 


taken. | 


His Majesty’s face was quite | 
and | 


the presen) | 


Ss -- -— 


HUMAN WINDMILLS. 


Ons Man Swung Clubs For 107 Hours 
Without a Break. 


The wonderful record of the world’s | 


ehampion club-swinger, Tom Burrows, 
who some time ago accomplished the 
feat of swinging Indian clubs weigh- 
ing 8 pounds 6 ounces each for 107 
hours without a break at the mini: 
mum rate of eighty revolutions a 
minute, once more calls attention te 
his amazing stamina. 

Burrow his turned forty years of 
age, and has been giving club-swing: 
ing exhibitions and setling up new re- 
cords since he was fourteen. | “The 
medical profession,” he says, “both in 
England and Australia, say that I 
helped my heart during my exhibi- 
tions by working the clubs in unison 
with the heart-beats, and doctors tell 
me that my lif: has not been shorten- 
ed by club-swinging.” 

The champion, however, is an all- 
round athlete, and during an inter- 


| view with the writer some time ago 


he "ay several interestirg facts re- 
ing his career. It was as a crick- 
eter that he first came into promin- 
ence in Australia, the land of his 
birth, and since then he has achieved 
much success in various parta of the 
world as a wrestler, boxer, sprinter, 
swimmer, and cyclist. His services 
have been much sought after as in- 
structor and trainer in the boxing 
world, and among notable pugilists he 
Mea Frank Slavin and Tom Wil- 
iams, the boxing champion of Aus- 
tralia, for m-ny sensational contests. 
No less remarkable than his own 
record is that established by Col. 
H. E. Deane, of the Royal Army Medi- 
eal Corps, who, in spite of his fifty-two 
years, finished, a few days ago, a 
twenty-four hour test rt Aldershot, 
thus making an amateur record. Per- 
haps the most astonishing feature of 
Col. Deane’s record is that he smoked 
cigars freely when swinging, and ate 
many hard-boiled eggs and Chelsea 
buns, drinking a little milk. He swung 
to the strains of music and songs, and 
at half-time began an exhibition of 
club-swinging in ragtime, finishing 
with 180 revolutions a minute, twice 
the minimum rate prescribed, having 
made altogether 150,000 revolutions. 
While Burrows holds the club-swing- 
ing championship of the world, it 
might be mentioned that the hammer- 
swinging record was established by Ar- 
thur Lancaster, who four years ago, 
at the Crystal Palace, swung a black- 
smith’s hammer’ weighing eight 
pounds for twelve hours continually. 
Lancaster is known as “the man with 
the iron hands,” and in setting up 
this remarkable record the hammer 
was swung in a complete circle each 
time, and not with the action of a 
endulum, A striking illustration of 
ancaster’s dexterity with the black- 
smith’s hammer is afforded by the 
fact that he can knock the stump of 
a cigarette, 11-2 inch long, from the 
mouth of his assistant while the ham- 
mer-head is traveling in circles at 
the rate of four miles an hour. 


Cement That Lasts. 


In the making of cement modern 
invention has not surpassed or equal- 
ed the ancients. An exchange, com- 
menting on a recent demolition by 
soil movement of a small section of 
Roman wal! at Caerwent, in England, 
says that this is about the only. way 
in which the Roman walls can meet 
a natural collapse. for practically they 
are otherwise absolutely enduring 
There are several hundred miles of 
Roman wall still standing in England. 
“The secret of their permanence is the 
cement. We do not know the method 
of its composition, but it is far sound- 
er than any modern cement. Indeed, 
when some part of such a wall as 
that mentioned has to be dislodged it 
is necessary to use dynamite. All that 
we know of Roman cement is that 
pounded tile forms a considerable ele- 
ment in it. For the rest, Roman walls 
were built with stone and tile from a 
cement bottom.” 


To Encourage Inventors. 

Not a little interest has been arou® 
ed by the announcement of the British 
War Office to the effect that a compe- 
tition will shortly be held for aero- 
plane engines, and that a prize of 
$25,000 will be awarded to the best one 
of British manufacture throughout, 
Furthermore, orders up to the value 
f $200,000 will be given to the makers 
of engines which fulfill the require- 
ments. Needless to say, the competi- 
tion will be very keen, but it is felt 
that the War Office are acting on the 
right lines, partieularly in regard to 
British engines, which seem to have 
had little chance hitherto of compet: 
ing with foreigy makes. 


Admirals Getting Younger. 


Twelve new rear-admirals have beef 
added to the flag list of the British 
navy since the beginning of the year, 
eleven of the vacancies having been 
created by unexpected voluntary res 
tirements. 
tions has naturally been to reduce the 
average age of officers on the flag list. 
It is the policy of the Admiralty to 
provide a plentiful supply of young 
admirals for command in case of war. 

The latest appointee is Capt. W. OQ. 
Pakenham, who, on Admiral Togo's 


flagship was a spectator at the naval | 


engagements in the Russo-Japanese 


war, 


‘Idolized Gladstone. 

A striking and interesting charactee 
was the father of Sir J. M. Barrie, 
although he was only a weaver. Like 
the famous author of ‘Peter Pan,” 
his father was a staunch Liberal, and 
so great was his admiration for the 
late Mr. Gladstone that during his lat- 
er days, when work ceased to be a 
necessity owing to the generosity of 
his son, he spent the whole of his tima 
going about the country to reason with 
Mr. Gladstone's opponents. 

ae 
No Need So Far 

Sir James Crichton-Browne told an 
amusing story at & dinaer given to 
the Lord Mayor of London the other 
night, “The wife of a working man,” 
Sir James said, ‘was shows a lady 
over her house. When they came to 
the bath and to the brightly-polished 
fittings. ‘It’s a beautiful ching,’ she 
explained; ‘but, thank Heaven, we 


| have never had occasion to use it’ 


CAPITAL AND INCOME. 
The Law Makes a Very Clear Distine- 
tion Between the Two. 

What is income? If you bought a 
house ten years ayo for $5,000 and sold 
it yesterday for $10,000, would the 
$5,000 profit count as Income for 1913? 
If you bought 1,000 shares of stock 
at $100 a share last September and 
sold it yesterday at $110, would the 
$10,000 profit be a part of your 1913 

income? 

No, in both instances. They should 
properly be classed os additions to 
capital, and capital is not in any sense 
income. One man might have $1,000, 
000 in a bank vault and still not be 
subject to an income tax, because his 
$1,000,000 wouldn't be earning a dollar. 

Income Impiies time; capital does not. 
Income is something earned over a pe- 
riod of time, but the added value to 
the house was not in any sense earned, 
Nor was the increase in the price of 
the 1,000 shares of stock earned. 

Income is a definite and stated re- 
turn upon labor and upon capital. The 
rent derived from a house is income. 
The added value to the house is capi- 
tal. A man’s salary is income, but his 
capacity to earn more salary is cupl 
tal. 

If you were to find $1,000 on the 
street, that would not figure as a part 
of your Income for 1913. If you at 
once invested it so 1s to get 5 per cent 
interest, the $50 it would bring you 
would be part of your income for the 
year. If your father gave you a house, 
that wouldn't figure in your income ac- 
count, but as soon as the house began 
to yleld rent for you that would be in- 


an addition to your capital. 

The courts make a clear distinction 
fn the matter of income and capital. 
The trustee of an estate might invest 
$100,000 in securities and in a year be 
able to sell them for $110,000. If the 
trusteeship stipulated that he should 
distribute only income to the benefici- 
aries, the court would vot permit bim 
to give them the $10,000 profit derived 
from the sale of the securities. That 
would be capital and not income. The 
$10,000 would have to be reinvested.~ 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


EXECUTIVE ABILITY. 


What Tom L. Johnson Whispered to 
the Young Mayor of Toledo. 

In the American Magazine Mayor 
Brand Whitleck of Toledo, O., writing 
his autobiography, tells the following 
story: 

“I had gone into the mayor's office 
feeling that I was about the most ill 
prepared man for such a job in the 
town. Naturally I bad turned to Tom 
Johnson, who had a tremendous repu- 
tation as an executive. Even his warst 
enemy, as the saying is, would not 


deny his wonderful executive ability. 
1 went to him In a sort of despair, and 
he laughed and whispered: 

“‘It's the simplest thing in the world. 
Decide every question quickly and be 
right half the time. And get some- 
body who can do the work. ‘That's al! 
there is to executive ability.’ 

“I looked at him in amazement, 
had grown quite serious. 

“~«Phere’s another thing,’ be added. 
‘Don't spend too much time in your 
office. A quarter of an hour each day 
is generally too long unless there are 
a whole lot of leiters. Of course,’ he 
went on reflectively, ‘you can get clerks 
who can sign your name better than 
you can.’ 

“He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear.” 


He 


Butter In Tubes. 

@ India butter spoils so rapidly 
when exposed to the warm moist air 
that government officials are planning 
to pack it in collapsible tin tubes with 
gserew nozzles—like the tubes in which 
printing ink, oil paints and certain 
pastes are sold. Eventually on the 
dining tables of Indian hotels and res- 
daurants the guests may find “butter 
tubes,” from which each person can 
squeeze upon his plate as much butter 
as he may need, ‘The tubes will be 
made in one pound, half pound and 
quarter pound sizes, They will be of 
pure tin, since the volatile fatty acids 
in butter attack lead and copper and 


pounds. 


Cosmio Destinies, 
Indge Oliver Wendell Holmes of the 
supreme court of the United States 
says that as he grows old he grows 


The result of these promo: | 


calm. “I do not pin my dreams for 
the future to my country or even to 
my race,” he is quoted, “I think It 
probable that civilization somehow 
will last as long as I care to look 
ahead, 1 think it not improbable that 
man, like the grub that prepares a 
| chamber for the winged thing it never 
has seen, but is to be, may have cos- 
mic destinies that he does not under- 
stand, And so beyond the vision of 
| battling races and an impoverished 
| earth 1 catch a dreaming glimpse of 
| peace.” 


Hypnotism In Italy. 

The Italian government has issued a 
| Gecree forbidding all experiments in 
hypnotism, magnetism, mesmerism and 
kindred arts in theaters, music halls 
or any other public entertainments. 
he decree Is the outcome of protests 
| made by the medical faculty on the 
| ground of the deleterious consequences 
| of such experiments -upon weakmind: 
| ed persons. 


Diluted Smoke. 

A German scientist believes he has 
found a cure for the smoke nulsance tn 
; tutting @ number of windows in aA 
‘ehimney which admit air to mix with 

the smoke apd dilute it until It issues 
trom the tep of the chimney very light 

fa color, 


come. The gift of the house would be 


and sent scouts to learn 


form poisonous and unsightly com: , 


—— 


GENERAL PICKETT. 


The Friendship Between Him and 
Lincoln and Grant. 


A NOVEL BATTLEFIELD SCENE 


When the Blue and the Gray Joined In 
a Birthday Celebration—A Meeting 
With Grant in Washington—Lin- 
coln’s Visit to Mrs. Pickett, 


In Mrs, Pickett’s Introductory chaps 
ter to “The Heart of a Soldier, As Re 
vealed In the Intimate Letters of Gen 
eral George BE. Pickett, C. 8. A,” there 
is an extremely interesting story. It 
appears that while at Richmond, just 
after the surrender, she was summon 
ed to the door by a sbarp rap, Sbe 
gives a charming account of what fol- 
luwed: 

With my baby on my arm | answer- 
ed the knock, opened the door and 
looked up at a tall, gaunt, sad faved 


man in fll fitting clothes, who, with 
the accent of the north, asked: 

“Is this George Pickett's place?” 

“Yos, sir,’ 1 answered, “but he is 
not bere.” 

“lL know that, ma’am,” he replied, 


“but | just wanted to see the place 
Jam Abraham Lincoln.” 

“The president!” I gasped 

The stranger shook his head and 
said: “No, ma‘am; no, ma‘am, Just 
Abrabam Lincoln; George's old friend.” 

“lam George Pickett’s wife, and this 
is his baby,” was all I could say. 

My baby pushed away from me and 
reached his hands to Mr. Lincoln, who 
took bim in bis arms. As he did so 
an expression of rapt, almost divine 
tenderness and love lighted up the sad 
face. It was a Jook that | bave never 
seen on any otber face. My baby 
opened his mouth wide and insisted 
upon giving his father's friend a dewy, 
infantile kiss. As Mr. Lincoln gave 
the little one back to me, shaking bis 
finger at him playfully, he said: 

“Tell your father, the raseal, that [ 
forgive him for the sake of that kiss 
and those bright eyes.” 

Mrs. Pickett explains the interest 
Lincoln showed in ber husband by 
stating that it was through Mr. Lin- 
coln’s influence that her husband re 
ceived his appointment to West Point, 

One impression the book conveys ts 
that of the kindly and generous feeling 
that existed between Confederates 
and Unionists graduated from West 
Point who bad been friends before the 
war. An exhibition of this feeling was 
made at the time of the birth of Gen- 
eral Pickett’s first baby. Mrs. Pickett, 
telling the story, says: 

On the occasion of my son's birth 

f bonffres were lighted tn celebration all 
along Pickett’s line. Grant saw them 

the cause. 

When they reported he sald to General 
Ingalls: “Haven't we some kindling 

on this side of the line? Why don't 

| ave strike a light for the young Pick- 
ett?’ 


| In a little while bonfires were flam- 


ing from the Fereral line. A few days 

later there was taken through the lines 

a baby’s silver service engraved, “To 

George FB. Pickett, Jr. from his 
| father’s friends, UD, 8. Grant, Rufus In- 
gulls, George Suckley.” 

General Pickett, in a letter from 
Washington, relates another incident in 
which this same kindly feeling was 
manifested: 

After breakfast we 
ranged, to see Grant. 1 can't just tell 
you, my darling, about that visit. 
You'll have to wait till I see you to tell 
you bow the warm hearted, modest old 
warrior and Joyal friend met me; how 
he took In his the hand of your heart- 
sore gsoldier—poor, broken, defented, 
profession gone—and, looking at him 
for a moment without speaking, said 
slowly, “Pickett, if there is anything 
on the top of God's green earth 1 can 
do for you, say so.” * * * 

When I started to go Grant pulled 
down a checkbook and said, “Pickett, 
it seems funny, doesn't if, that 1 shopld 


went, as ar 


have any money to offer, but how 
much do you need?” 
“Not any, old fellow; not a cent, 


thank you,” I said. “I have plenty.” 

“But Rufus tells me that you have 
begun to build a house to take the 
place of the one old Butler burned, and 
how can you build it without money? 
You do need some.” 

“I have sold some timber to pay for 
it,” 1 told him, and to show my appre- 
ciation and gratitude, unobserved, I 
affectionately squeezed his leg, when 
he called out: “Rufus, it's the same 
old George Pickett. Instead of pulling 
my leg, he’s squeezing it” 


Sugar For the Heart. 

Sugar is a splendid medicine for the 
heart In certain diseases of this organ. 
In others, such as oedema, it his no 
effect. Ip the London Lancet Is re 
ported the cure of A woman of seventy- 
seven with “rapid, irregular, feeble 
pulse, cyanosis and attacks of parox- 
ysmal breathing’ by the administra: 
tion of four ounces of lump sugar 
every twelve hours, gradually dimin- 
ishing the «se, for several weeks. 


A New Way of Finance. 

Proprictor—If madame offers to pay 
for the hat don’t show her the bill, and 
1 will {nerense it. Somebody has te 
pay our bad debts. Messenger—But if 
sue doesn’t offer to pay? Proprietor— 
Then bring the hat back. We can't adé 
to our bad debis.—MHegende Blatter. 


{ gome people benr three kinds of trom 
ble—nll they had, all they “ave now 
and all they expect to have —Kdwaré 

| Mrerett Hale, 


on 


A PARIS 
LANDMARK 


And What Happened to An 
American 


By F. A. MITCHEL 


Hlelejcleteledeisinin tise} 


When MacKnight Wentworth was in 


| 
Paris he stopped at a hotel in the old- 
est part of the city, and the building 
Was so ancient that oo one could tel! | 


him when it bud been built 
That was the year the czar of Russia 


' that he woukl not bave been likely te 
| detect a concealed opening if one were 


Visited Paris, sud every vook in the} 
City was filled with the crowd of visit- 
ors who came tu witness the festivities 
attending his reception. Wentworth 
Awas lodged in a part of the house that 
bad pot been vecupied before within 
the memory of any one connected with 
the bostelry His room was a small 
one and wainseoted There was no 
closet in it and no books on which to 
hang any clothing Every one about 
the hotel was too busy to pay any ex- 


cept ordinary attention to a guest, so 
Wentworth went out and bought a few 
nails, with a view to driving them into 
the wall to serve as hooks. 

He had driven three nails and was at 
fork on 4 fourth when the panel into 
which he was driving it began to slow- 
ly slide on rollers to one side. It stop. 
ped, leaving « gup just wide enough to 
allow a person by 
through. The wall bad been cut away, 
but, since it was dark beyond, Went- 
worth could uot see what was there, 
and for a time he was too much aston 
fished to make an exploration. The 
blows of the tammer had shaken the 


panel, doubtless unloosening a spring | 


which had held the door shut. This 
Spring wus ensily found, close to the 
point where Wentworth bad been driv 
fog the nail 

Timidity at length gave way to curt- 
osity, and, lighting a candle that stood 
on a bureau, the American passed 
through the opening and entered a 
chamber. It was hung with tapestry 
and furnished 
back several centuries A bedstead 
stood against the wall, witb a canopy 
above, and the curtains were lowered 
The windows had been bricked up 
Wentworth pulled aside the bed cur- 
tains, and the dim light of his candle 
fell upon a figure betwixt a skeleton 


aod a body, a woman dressed in a | 


style of the period of Louis XIV. 


Wentworth drew back Again he 
found it necessary to give curiosity 
time to overtake timidity. But the 


former is a rapid mover, and in a few 
mioites be was examining the body 
Taking hold of the dress, it crumbled 
There was some jewelry on the body, 
earrings and a necklace, and the gems 


were large. Judging by the bair, in 
which there were no gray strands, the 
woman, if not young, was at least pot 


old, and her apparel so far as it indi 
cated anything indicated youth. 
Wentworth looked up from the grew- 
some sight and turned his gaze about 
the chamber. There had been no ef- 
fort to conceal the spaces where the 
windows bad been, and he wondered 
if they bad been teft the same on the 
outside. He did not believe they had 
He wondered if the room had been 
walled up before or after the woman 
bad been confined in it. He looked 
about for another egress than the 
one by which he had entered and in a 


corner discovered a trapdoor. But 
there was no means of raising it. not a 
handle or even a ring Having a 
6trong pocketknife with him, he put 


but the trap 
least with 


& blade into the crack, 
Was not to be moved, at 
buch an instrument. 
Suddenly be beard a sound like the 
shutting ofa door He started, the idea 
coming into his head that he might be 
shut up in this grewsome chamber 
Looking toward the opening through 


which he bad entered and through 
which bad come a smal! quantum of 
light, he saw that the light had been 
but off. With a rapidly beating beart 


be burried to the place and found the | 


panel closed. For awhile be was two 
horror stricken to look into the mut 
ter, but when he did the cause of the 


shutting of the panel was evident 
When the spring that opened it was 
pressed a weight pulled it back. The 


cord by which the weight had been 
held had parted. For years, perhaps 
for centuries, it had rotted, and the jar 
occasioned by its recent opening tad 
teduced it to a single strand, which 
bad just given way. Could the spring 
oe worked and the door opened frow 
the side on which he stood? A basty 
examination showed that it could not. 

Wentworth was appalled. Shut up in 
a chamber without a single opening, 
with a candle that would not burn 
More than an hour, be began to fear he 
Was doomed to the fate of the woman 
who had evidently died there He 
might make a noise to attract atten- 
tion, but why could he be heard any 
more than she? When he gathere@ his 
wits he bent his tugenuity toward get- 
ting out of his dilemma. He first tried 
w# introduce the point of his pocket- 
knife into the lock that held the panel, 
(f he could disengage the catch that 
held it he could move it back against 
the force of the spring that closed it 
But he failed to move the catch, 

He next turned bis attention to the 
trap in the @oor, examining it carefully 
while bis candle burned to discover 
some means of opening it. He could 
tee no way whatever. Then he made 
an examinution of the room to see if 
there might not be some other opening 
that he had thus far falied to notice 


stooping to pass! ing that if all else failed 


| panel by which be had entered and the 


in a style that dated | 


! 

Flolding his candle first high, then low, 
he examined the walls and the floor, | 
There might be an exit concealed un- 
der the bed. Lifting the valance, he 
lay down on the floor op lis stomach 
and thrust the candle as far under 
neath as be could reach. Finding no | 
indications, he withdrew the candle 
faised himself and was moving away 
whon an odor of something burning 
came to his nostrils, Turning, he saw 
that he had set the valance of the bed 
on fire. 

The idea of being burned to death or | 
suffocated in this horrible chamber 
seamed worse even than dying of star 
vation. Tearing away the valance, he 
| stamped on it. But the curtains had 
caught fire, and he tore down these 
| also, exposing the bones that foretold 

his own probable fate. In this way he 
succeeded in putting out the fire. 
; _ But a new terror was in store for 

him. One-half an inch of the candle 
remained, and when it burned away he 
would be in darkness—in darkness with 
that horrible thing on the bed! He re 
newed his search, but was so agitated 


before him. Round and round the room 
he went, the candle ever burning lower, 
Thinking there might be an opening ip 
the wall behind the bed, he endeavored 
to move it, but it was so heavy that it 
resisted his efforts. Then despair gave 
him strength for one concentrated push 
and he moved it far enough to thrust 
the now flickering candle behind it 
Alas, there was nothing but a bare 
wall! 

His only hope now lay between the 


trap in the corner. He kicked upon 
the former, but it was solid oak. He 
turned from it to the trap, remember. 
be could | 
keep up a continued hammering on 
the panel, so that in case a servant | 
entered his room she would bear him. 
Once more he scrutinized every point 
in the outline of the trap, but as be 
fore he failed to see any indication of 
the fastening. 

» And now the candle began to flare ip 
its socket. An irresistible fascination 
| drew the prisoner’s eyes to the be 
| Jeweled corpse on the bed. Hideous as 
it was, it was the last connecting link 
between bim and humanity. Then he 
covered his eyes witb bis bands, that 
he should not see the candle’s last | 


flicker, and when he removed them | 
be was in total darkness 
The horror of that moment was 
| never to be forgotten. But bope never | 
| dies, and hope inspires action. Feel 


| ing the way to the panel, be sat down | 
beside it and began a rapping, which | 
he resolved to renew every few min | 
utes. Hours went by and no response. | 
He did not expect a response—he only | 
hoped for one. Unfortunately his | 
room would not be put in order by the 
| Servant till the following morning, and 
the servants were so busy that it 
might not be put in order at all, up 
less he reported the matter at the of. 
fice of the hotel Remembering bis 
watch, be remembered as well that he 
could not see it Ah, but he could 
feel Having wound it, be removed 
the glass from its face and felt, light 
ly as possible, for the bands. 

It bad been about 5 o'clock in the 
evening when he entered the reom, 


and the bands now indicated 6. He 
had been there an hour. It seemed | 
twenty-four hours. After all, there 


would be no use keeping up tbe rap 
ping, since no one would be likely to 
enter the adjoining room till the next | 
morning. | 


He resolved that be would spend 
some time while waiting in tapping 
all about the trapdoor in tbe floor ip 
the hope that be might strike a spring 


that would open it. He had nothing to 
tap with, but thought of the heel of 
bis boot and, taking it off, beld tt by 
the toe and begun his work, pursuing 
it systematically in order that he 
might not go over the same ground 
more than once. He first tapped al! 
around the edge of the trap fur a dis 
; tance of three feet, as nearly as he | 
could tell in the dark. This occupied 
ap bour. Then be began work on the 
wall beside the trap. He was tapping 
ata point as high as bis bead, bis back 
|turned to the trap, when be beard 
something behind him drop. Turning, 
be felt a current of cold air coming up 


through the fluor and saw a square 
place a trifle lighter than the rest 
| where the trap had been, It bad 
opened, swinging downward. 


Kneeling beside the opening, Went- 
| worth explored with his bands’ and 
feet barrow winding steps. Without 
heeding where they led to be descend: 
jed. The flight was a long one und as 
} dark at one point as another. Finally | 
when he reached the bottom he found 
bimself standing on wood, but there 
| were rotted parts, and, stamping on it, 
| be easily broke it away. 
| He believed he was over a sewer, 
and he was, Indeed, he could see into it 
tnd that it was nearly empty. Drop- 
ping down on to the stones which 
formed the tube, he went toward a 
light some distance from him. The 
ight also came toward him, It was a 
anterp in the hands of # sewer tender 
That is the end of the story so far as 
Wentworth's escape is concerned, but 
aot the explanation of the cause of bis 
aunprisonment. He reported bis expe- 
‘lence to the authorities, and the his- 
rical society had the room examined 
tnd the record of the building looked 
ip. All they could find out about it 
was that it had been built in the thir- 
| eenth century and @uring the reign of 
Louis XV., when private revenge occu- 
pied the place of law, had gained the 
reputation of being a place where cer- 
tain persons obnoxious to certain other 
persons of power were put out of the 
way. But who the woman was whose 
cody Wentworth found there was nev- 
tr learned. Doubtless she was the last 
of a number of persons who had been 
starved in” 


HOW DAD MADE GOOD. 


Dad buckled on a pair of skates, got up 
and tried to stand. 

He'd told us kids that he could skate, and 
skate to beat the band, 


THE HUSTLER. CAYLEY. ALBERTA. 


| APPRAISING HUMAN LIFE, 


The little girls wot couldn't skate muct | 


waited in the sun; 

The big kids with the shinny clubs al 
Stopped to see the fun. 

Old Dan, the copper, on his beat along 
the park lagoon 

Just kind of hung around the shore and 
hummed a little tune; 

The bunch down at the skating house war 
sitting in the snow 

And waiting with the other kids to see 
the funny show. 


When dad looked round and saw that 
gang of laughing girls and boys— 

A roughhouse bunch from near the tracks 
was making all the noise— 

He buttoned up his overcoat and kind of 
braced his legs 

And acted like he was afraid the ice was 
maybe eggs 

He took a stroke, a dandy one, and then- 
oh, gee, a Hop! 

He tried to grab our teacher next, but 
teacher didn't stop. 

Course all the kids began to laugh; the 
cop he snorted twice, 

For dad fell with an awful crash an¢é 
broke a lot of ice. 


Well, dad, | guess he maybe felt he haée 
a chilly seat, 

Cuz pretty soon he got his breath, ane 
then he got his feet, 

Then, chused by ali the yelling kids an¢ 
lots of other folks, 

He bent his back and waved his arms an¢ 
took a dozen strokes. 

At first he waddled 
couldn't get his stride— 

His legs were shaking something flerce 
us kids we nearly died— 

But soon he got his balance and went 
skimming like a lark, 

And after that dad didn’t stop till it was 
nearly dark! 

~—Chicago News. 


Naturally. 


Gi Rey 
First Bug—1 met the nerviest bug the 
other day. 
Second Bug—The grittiest one 1 ever 


kuew was a sand flea.—Pittsburg? 
ress. 


When Silence Paid. ~ 
After midnight on some of the sub- 
urban trolley runs the “no smoking” 
rule is a dead letter, The other morn- 


like a duck and— 


| support can alone be estimated on the 


| along With the tardiness of the ox in 


' with bis bounds in quest of a fox. One 


| other in locking up bis golden pelf in 


ing a stranger got on a car toward the | 
end of the journey. He was smoking , 


a cigar and said to the conductor: 


“All right for me to smoke now, isn’t | 


it?’ 

“Sorry, cap,” replied the knight of 
the be rope, “but you ain't s*posed to. 
Rules Is very strict.” 

“Well,” said the traveler, “ssomebody 
bas been smoking here. 1 can smell 
it. And look at those cigar and cig- 
arette butts on the floor. Where did 
they come from?” 

“Aw,” explained the conductor, “them 
was left by guys that didn’t ask.”— 
Newark Star. 


Entertaining the Parson, 

They were entertaining the, minister 
at dinner, and after the dessert bad 
been eaten little Johnny said, “Won't 
you bave another piece of pie, Mr. 
Hobbs?” 

The minister laughed. “Well, John- 
ny,” be said, “since you are so polite, 
| believe 1 will bave another slice.” 

“Good,” said Johnny. “Now, ma, 
remember your promise, You said if 
it was necessary to cut into the sec- 
ond pie 1 could have another piece.’ 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


She Guessed, 

“Darling,” he cried passionately, 
throwing himself upon his knees be 
fore her and rolling up his eyes to 
ward the chandelier—"darling, can you 
iol see, Can you not guess, that | love 
vou?” 

“Well,” she replied coolly, gazing at 
the disheveled youth on the rug, “I'd 
hate to think that this was just your 
oatural way of behaving in company.” 
-Cleveland Plain Dealer, 


Not Wanted, 

“Excuse me,” said the caller, “but 
do you practice medicine?’ 

“Yes,” said the doctor. 

“Then I must apologize for having 
ntruded. 1 want somebody who 
knows his business, | can’t let any- 
| body practice on ine,” said the visit: 
or. Harper's Weekly, 


Too Much, 
Diner (in temper)— Waiter! 
Alarmed Waiter— Yessir, 
Diner—What do you call this stuff? 
Alarmed Waiter—Mock turtle soup, 
| sir. 
Diner—Well, tell the chef he has car- 
| cled bis mockery tvo far.—Penny Picto- 
} ‘lal. 


Better Put. 
Gertrude—Do you see that man over 
here? 1 won a pair of silk stockings 
‘rom him on the game, Wasn't that 
ne on bim, though? 
Jack—Why, 1 should say it was two 
” you,—Chaparral, 


Handicapped. 

“You say you object to your wife's 
nterest in suffrage for financial rea- 
ous?” 

“Yes,” replied Flimgilt. “It inter- 
‘eres with her bridge playing.”"—Wasb 
ngton Star, 


Cash Value of a Man as Computed by | Carpeaux In 


Legal Decisions. 

That “buman tite ts cheap” would 
appear from a study undertakep by @ 
well known lawyer of the legal dect 
sious banded down tn this country 
with reference to the “cash value” of 
a man, 

it is estimated that at ten years of | 
age a boy of the laboring class | 
worth $2,001.42; at tfteen, $4,263.46; 
at twenty tive, $5488.08, from which 
time the decline tx steady, a man of | 
seventy, by this iegal decision scale, 
rating at only $17.18! By the same 
practical method of computation one 
eye Is worth $5,000; one leg, $15,000; | 
two legs, $25,000; one arm, $10,000; 
one band, $6,000; one finger, $1,500, 
aud permanent disability, $25,000. This, 
it is pointed out, is merely an average 
as far as decisions bave been exam- 
ined. 

it should be added that the estimates 
of the value of a man’s life are based 
upon an idea not of his value to bim- 
eelf, but of bis value to the commu. 
nity. The figures in individual cases 
would vary greatly with reference to 
the fact whether or not the person's, 
death caused bardship to others who. 
were dependent upon bim, 

The value of a man to bimself ts, 1¢ | 
is further pointed out, unimportant | 
after he ts dead from a legal point of 
view. His value to society at large 
cannot be considered in a cash esti- 
mate since that kind of value depends | 
upon other than physical resources, 
His value to those who look to bim for 


material side.—New York Press. 


INEQUALITIES OF MIND. 


Widely Varying Mentalities Are Es- 
sential to Society, 

The inequalities of mind are numerm 
ous and various as the inequalities of 
matter. One mind sports with worlds, 
another with atoms, One man perch- 
es Limself on Mount Chimborazo and 
communes witb the stars; another 
delves into the eartb in search of hid- 
den treasures and buries himself in 
mines and minerals. One man moves 


the drudgery of life; another ascends 
in a balloon and soars above the clouds, 

Here we find a Newton measuring 
the comet’s path, a Franklin stealing 
fire from heaven, a Columbus ip search | 
of a new world, and there a sportsman 


delights in his reveling and song, in 
riotous living and the giddy dance, an- 


an fron chest, 

Talk we, then, of minds equally en- 
dowed by nature or improved by art? 
No such minds ever composed any com- 
munity. Varieties, all manner of va- 
rieties, are essential to society. The 
world veeds the rich and the poor, the 


young and the aged, the learned and 
the unlearned, the healthy and the in- | 
firm, the cheerful and the melancholic, 
These call forth all our energies, open 
cbannels for all the social virtues, lay 
the basis of our various responsibili- 
ties and constitute much of the bappl- 
ness of this life. They furnish oppor 
tunities for communicating and receiv- 
ing benefits. — Alexander Campbell's 
“Mind the Master of Force." 


Rescued the “Trash.” 

One of the most bighly prized mannu- 
scripts of recent times was rescued 
just in time from a cupboard in a 
house where the poet bad for some 
time lived as a bachelor. This was 
the manuscript of “In Memoriam,” | 
and it was to the poet himself that 
the recovery was due, for he remein- | 
bered that the book wherein be bad 
transcribed the original draft had been 
hastily thrust into the cupboard, where 
Tennyson also had been accustomed 
to keep bis pickles and jams. When 
the friends sent by the poet to recover 
the manuscript arrived on the scene 
the contents of the cupboard bad been 
removed by the landlady, who was 
just then engaged in her task of house 
cleaning and tartly advised her visl- 
tors that they bad come none too soon, 
inasmuch as she would that day have 
burnt all the “trash” she bad found,~ 
Boston Post. 


Echo Verses, 

Echo verses were sometimes used 
effectively for epigrams and squibs, 
Thus a critic once wrote: 

i'd fain praise your poem. But, tell mea 


how is it 
When | cry out “Exquisite!” echo cries 
“Quiz it?" 
And when tn 1831 Paganini was 


drawing crowds tv the opera house at 


extravagant prices the Times printed | 


the followiug tines: 


What are they who pay three guineas 
To hear a tune of Paganini's? 
Echo—Pack o' ninnies! 


~Loudon Graphic 


Untimely Jesting. 

“Motoring is all well enough,” said 
Jorrocks as Brinley’s car sank into the 
mud up above the bubs, “but there is 
such a thing as running it into the 
ground.” 

“Don't waste your wit out here in the 
cold, Jorrocks,” retorted Brinley. “Go 
hire a baul. We seed it."—Harper's 
Weekly. 


Before and After, 

“Before marriage 1 used to sit up 
ontil midnight wishing be would go 
home.” 

“Yes?” 

“Yes, and since we are married I sit 
op until midnight wishing that he 
would come hore.”—Houston Post. 


Woman's Way. 
A woman iikes to marry a man who 
feels that be wss born to command, 
just to prove to him that he wasn’t. 


. ry. 


“HUMOR OF A SCULPTOR. 


His Merry Moods With 
Napoleon ill. 


‘PAINTED “THE DOCTOR” 


Although he was a man of great ear. | SIR LUKE FILDES ALSO DONE 


hestness and seriousness of purpose, 
Carpeaux, one of the most famous 
French sculptors of the last century, 


PORTRAIT OF KING EDWARD, 


had a droll tongue and a capricious | Celebrated British Artist, Whose Pic. 


humor that be vented on lackey and 
emperor alike. Lecture Pour Tous re 
lates some amusing anecdotes of him. 

At a reception at the Tuileries Na- 
poleon Il. engaged in a few minutes’ 
private conversation with Carpeaux, 
At its conclusion the young sculptor 
was besieged by a crowd of courtiers 
and envious rivals, who wanted to 
know what the emperor had talked 
about. 

“Promise to tell no one!’ whispered 
Carpeaux as be drew the eager listen- 
ers to one side of the ballroom, “Well, 
then, the emperor was trying to bor- 
row 5 francs from me.” 

Some years later, when Carpeaur 
bad received the commission to do the 
decorations for the Pavillon de Flore 
of the Tuileries, Napoleon often came 
to watch him at work on the scaffold | 
that had been built against the face 
of the building. Occasionally the em- 
peror mounted aloft to this improvised 
studio, hung between earth and sky. 

One day Carpeaux, in a particularly 
merry mood, told him that when he, 
wished to rest from his labors he 
would make tiny pellets of clay and 
drop them on the heads of passersby. 

“It's very amusing,” be explained. | 
“People stop and look about them. 
They can't imagine where the missiles 
come from. 

“Here,” be continued, holding out) 
some of the little clay bullets; “try it, 
yourself.” 

“1 wouldn't dare,” laughingly said | 
Napoleon, amused at the idea of the 
emperor of the French, mounted on a 
scaffold, throwing pellets of clay at his 
subjects. 


“Bab! muttered Carpeaux. “What's 


the use of being an emperor?" 


Napoleon did not forget this remark 
A few months later, when the sculptor 
sought a title, the emperor, unable or | 
unwilling to grant the request, ex 
claimed: 

“Bah! 
peaux? 


What's the use of being Car 


Isn't that better than baron?” | 


MENACE OF THE CURTAIN. 


Window Draperies and the Campaign 
Against the White Plague. 

If the worldwide campaign against 
tuberculosis is going to be a success it 
cannot be too strongly impressed that, 
like charity, preventive measures must 
begin at bome. Fresh air must be ob | 
tained by each occupant of every room 
in the bouse. This can never be ac 
complished until housewives realize 


that the body is of more value than | 


raiment and ap abundant supply of 
pure air of more importance to life 
than the maintenance of the traditional 
snow whiteness of a pair of window 
curtains 

The fear of soiling white curtains 
and also of admitting dust and dirt 
into the rooms where it can settle vp 
furniture and ornuments is quite as 
mucb responsible for the closed win 
dow habit as is the dislike of drafts 
It is hard to overcome prejudice and 


| harder still to root out an old establish 


ed custom, but nevertheless these ele 
mentary facts of bygiene should be 
taught plainly and simply to elder 
girls in school so that wiser habits of 
house management may be inculcated 

To abolish curtains altogether fron 
the windows of private dwellings 
would be, perhaps, too much to expect 
of the present generation, but if this 
ideal cannot yet be attained they might 
be made of some less expeusive vo: 
more readily renewable material, For 
the sake of appeurances bumun lives 
must Dot be allowed to suffer.—Londop 
Medical Press and Circular. 

Feeling Heat and Cold. 

The principal reasons that we fee 
objects that ure cold wheu brought in 
contact with the skin quicker than 
those that are warm is that the skin 
being a very poor conductor of heat 
absorbs beat slowly from un object of 
a higber temperature than itself, while 
other objects which are covler and 
which in pearly every instance are 
better conductors of beat than the skin 
absorb heat readily from the skin, and 


} hence a sensation of cold is felt at once 


Sizing Up the Situation, 

The young girl had been engaged as 
an amunueusis by a society wowann 
She discovered that nearly every day 
the husband und wife had a quarrel 
80 she gave notice that she was guing 
to leave. 

“Why?" inguired the lady, in sur 
prise. 

“Oh, you don’t need an amanuensis, 
madam,” replied the girl, “What you 
want is a war correspondeut!"— You 
kers Statesman, 


No Cause For Worry. 

“What do you suppose your father 

will say when | ask permission to mar 
ry you?” 
“I don’t know. But I wouldn't wor 
He didn't refuse any of the men 
who asked for my four older sisters’ 
~ Detroit ree ress. 


Identified, 

“Is that your prodigal son?” Inquired 
the visitor to Uncle Zeke's farm, point 
ing to the youth who spent most of bis 
time swinging in a hammock 

“No,” laughed Uncle Zeke pleasantly 
“He's my fatted calf.” — Harper's 
Weekly. 


Much Worse, 

Heck—Can anything make a man fee! 
worse than to bave bis wife continual. 
ly begging for money? Peck—Sure: 
To have her demanding it ~— Bostop 
Transcript, 


ture of the Late King Has Just 


Become National Property, te 
Chiefly Famous, However, For 
“Story Pictures’ Which Are 


Known In Every Home. 


It is safe to say, states an English 
journal, that for many years to come 
no picture in Engla¥d will afford such 
universal interest as the state por 
trait of King 1 dward, which has now 
been deposited in the National Por. 
trait Gallery, wher» is has already 
become a great attraction. The por. 
trait shows King Edward in his prime, 
for it is over ten years old, though 
it is only now that it really becomes 
national property. It is regarded ag 
one of the best things Sir Luke Fildes 
hes done, and it alone will serve to 
niche the artist for posterity. So 
long as it is the highest ambition of 
a painter to go down to the centuries 
as an “old master,” 80 long will those 
who are sure of that distinction 
among the generations yet unborn be 
regarded as the luckiest of their craft, 
And this distinction Sir Luke Fildes 
ogre Nor has he failed to find 

is adequate meed of appreciation in 
his own lifetime. 

In fact, if royal appreciation is any 
criterion of popularity, then Sir Luke 
Fildes is a man to be envied. His 
splendid portrait of King Edward was 
by no means his first royal commis. 
sion. He painted the Queen-Mother 
when she was Princess of Wales, and 
he also executed portraits of their 
present Majesties when they were 
Duke and Duchess of York. Queen 
Alexandra Sir Luke discovered to be 
one of the most patient sitters he 
ever had. Patience, however, is well 
known to be one of the Queen-Moth- 
er’s greatest virtues. She gave the 
artist thirteen sittings, and was never 
fussy nor hypercritical, as many la- 
dies are under like circumstances, 
but remained as ‘‘quiet as a mouse.” 

But in spite of his fame as a paint 
er of royalty. it will not be in that 
connection that Sir Luke’s name will 
go down in tbe annals of twentieth 
century art. Long before Sir Luke 
became “the rage’ as a_ portrait 
painter he had attained fame as 
delineator on canvas of. modern 
scenes of pathos and romance which 
were not merely beautiful as works 
of art, but which told their various 
tales of life as it is to-day. True, he 
has not escaped the natural tendency 
to paint pretty faces. What artist 
can? His numerous visits to Venice 
usually resulted in one or more strik- 
ing tributes to the perfection of mold 
and feature of the daughters of 
“sunny Italy.” 

One of his best was the well known 
“Venetian Flower Girl,”” which went 
to Hamburg. Another famous Vene- 
tian study is “A Daughter of the 
Lagoons,” in which the artist shows 
the warmth of his admiration for 


| that bewitching type of beauty which 


consists of ripe-apple cheeks, sloe 
like eyes, pearly teeth, and coal-black 
locks. But it is as a painter of the 
puthetic that Sir Luke will ever re 
main famous. When the armorous 
glances and-romantic airs of his 
southern damsels are forgotten, and 
have given place to the glory of the 
fairer, but not less fascinating, beau- 
ties of England and America, the 
memory of such superb stories ag 
“The Doctor” will live in every ten- 
der human heart that has felt ite 
pathos. 

“The Doctor” was the great Acad- 
emy picture of 1890, but it was espe- 
cially painted for Sir Henry Tate, 
the founder of the Tate Gallery. It 
depicted a grave, thoughtful looking 
man bending sorrowfully over a dy- 
ing child. In the background are the 
father and mother, weeping silently. 
But the strength of the picture lies 
in the physician and his small pe 
tient. The doctor’s subdued looks be- 
trays his own secret emotion, Per- 
haps he was the first person upon 
whom the child’s eyes alighted in 
this world. Perhaps he was thinking 
of his ownittle son. Anyhow, it is 
said that the child was Sir Luke’s 
own boy Geoffrey, and is has also 
been said that the face «‘ the doctor 
is that of Sir Luke himself. 

Sir Luke Fildes was born on Oct. 
18, 1844—St. Luke’s Day—hence his 
name. He was an artist almost be- 
fore he was out of knickerbockers. 
He was reared chiefly by his grand- 
mother, who thoroughly disapproved 
of his artistic leanings. For years 
she did her best to restrain her 
grandson’s bent for disfiguring the 
wallpaper and doors with chalk and 
»encil drawings. But to no purpose. 
Vherever there was a blank space 
where horses, dogs, pigs, and boys 
could be portrayed, there was sure 
to be discovered the work of the fu- 
ture painter of Kings and Queens. 
And they were no mean pictures, 
those infantile scratches! So at last 
Luke Fildes’ grandmother sent him 
to an art school at Chester, from 
whence he went on to another art 
school at Warrington. A $250 schol- 
arship took him to London, and soon 
The Cornhill, The Graphic, and Once- 
a-Week began to make his name 
familiar, 

From the sadness of the sick-room 
Luke Fildes went to a study of the 
seamy side of life for his next great 
picture of modern realism. ‘The 
Casuals” showed the grotesqueness of 
the submerged tenth in its most di- 
lapidated and unwashed state. In 
fact, some of the models were in such 
an unsanitary condition that they had 
to pose on sheets of brown paper laid 
on the floor of the studio, with dis- 
infectants all round them, But the 
effect of the picture was very telling, 
and it went to Sir George Holloway 
for $10,000, and now hangs in the 
Royal Holloway College at Egham. 


In Lunnon. 


First Workman (disgusted)—These 
blinkin’ furriners comes a ‘obnobbin’ 
wiv us in the toobs and ‘buses, and, 
lumme, they gits to tork Henglish 
very nigh as good as me an 
Bill; not ‘arf, they don't!—Punch. 
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THE ELOPEMENT 


A Very Pretty Little Scheme 
It Was Too. 


- By MARY WOOD. 


Katrina Harridan was the sixth of 
even daughters, red haired and under- 
wized, but that did not prevent her 
from being a power in ber world. At 
the young ladies’ seminary she was the 
acknowledged leader as well as the 
most intimate friend of ber twelve 


classmates, each of whom had the 
promise of being bridesmaid at her 
wedding, In this they were prescient, 
wince Thorndyke Ormsley bad for some 
‘time made her the object of his atten- 
tions. 

Thorndyke Ormsley did not altogeth- 
er meet with the approval of the class, 
They thought him lacking in the dash 
and daring requisite for a suitable 
match for their president. 

Katrina, however, viewed the matter 
from a different standpoint. As she 
confided to her youngest sister, Pa- 
mela: “There is something restful in 
7Thorndyke’s conventionality, and 1 
@ancy that 1 can furnish more of the 
element of the unexpected than is 
Zound in most orthodox families.” 

She therefore smiled upon ber ad- 
mirer, It followed that she had been 
graduated but a few mouths when he 
aade up his mind that to marry her 
was the only proper course of action. 
He was too well reguiated a young 
man to propose to Katrina without 
daving first spoken to ber father. This 
was a procedure that the astute morsel 
of girlhood bad foreseen und arranged 
for. ; 

As he afterward complained to Ka- 
trina: “I cannot understand it. Your 
gather was brusque, nervous, quite un- 
dike himself, All that I could get him 
to suy was that you were too young 
and that he entirely disapproved.” 

Katrina buried ber face in his shoul- 
der. “Ob, dear, ob, dear!” she wailed, 
“What shall we do?” 

Thorndyke attempted to comfort ber, 
and he found the process so agreeable 
that he prolonged it for some moments 
before saying svothingly: “Why don't 
you speak to him yourself? You girls 
bave alwuys seemed to get your way 
pretty thoroughly. He will say ‘Yes’ to 
you.” 

“He won't.” Katrina's voice, though 
smothered, was decisive. 

“Why not?” 

“Becuuse L won't let him.” Without 
giving ber lover time to recover from 
the shock she burried on; “Papa has 
jost a great deal of movey these last 
years. He bus really a bard time to 
get along, so that anotber wedding is 
out of the question, Yuu don't kuow 
what a wedding costs. We have bad 
five, so we know. There would be 
presents and dresses for those twelve 
bridesmaids, the flowers, wusic, cater: 
er, trousseau—ob, it is awful!” and she 
clasped ber hands despairiugly. “Papa 
js always so good. He wanted to mort 
gage the house, but I said *No,’” 

Light had begun to dawn upon Orms- 
Jey. “Let me, Katrina”— be began. 

Two red spots appeared in Katrina's 
cheeks. “And bave us all ashamed to 
Jook you in the face? Never! Pamela 
and I bave decided never to marry un- 
Jess we elope.” 

Thorudyke Ormsley stiffened. “That 
ds impossible.” 

Katrina began to ery in earnest. “I 
always knew that you were proper, 
but I never thought you were so hor 
ribly proper that you cared more for 
what people would say than you did 
for me,” she sobbed. 

Her lover could uot resist her tears. 
“You knew that 1 love you better than 
anything else in the world,” he said 


tenderly. “it is uot entirely on my 
own account that L object. There is 
Aunt Harriet. She would be utterly 


ecandalized by an elopement. Is it 
right to distress ber when she bas done 
everything fur we and | am all she 
has?” 

At this virtual capitulation Katrina's 
tears ceased to fluw, “Lben if I get 
Aunt Harrict’s consent you will be 
willing to elope?” she asked guilelessly. 

“I would do anything to marry you,” 
dhe auswered, 

Katrina threw ber arms around his 
eck. ‘hen it is as good as settled.” 

“You dou't know Aunt Harriet,” 
Ormsley admonished. 

“Yes, | do. And, what ts more, if 
you do exuctly as 1 tell you she herself 
@ill suggest an elopement.” 

So the two put their beads together, 
Most men would have wished them- 
elves in Ormsley’s place. He wust 
have been sensible of bis privileges, 
for he left the bouse more in love than 
ever und vowed to play bis part in the 
comedy. 

Miss Harriet Ormsley lived in a big 
old fashioned house called the Larches, 
#be bad the only victoria in town, her 
butler always stood bebind her chair 
at dinner, and ber parlor maid wore 
French caps. In all respects ber estab- 
Jishment was most correct. But its 
rhythmic order and the mind of ita 
mistress were alike disturbed by the 
strange behavior of young Mr. Orms- 
ley. For three or four days he had 
eaten scarcely anything, although bis 
aunt ordered bis favorite dishes, and 
Jenkins served them to a nicety, In- 
stead of guing out of an evening he 
brooded over the fire or feverishly 
paced his room. His rapid footfalls 
eould be heard long after the rest of 
the family had retired. 

Miss Harriet loved her nephew, as 
#he had bis father before him. When 
ae had successively refused to take a 
sonic, see a physicion or consider a sea 
dip alarm overcame her usual stid- 


ness, and she implored an explanation 
Thorndyke gave it reluctantly. He 
loved Katrina Harridan. Katrina loved 
him. Her father objected. That wae 
the end of it. 

Miss Harriet listened in amazement 
An Orwsley, her nephew, refused by @ 
Harridan, a mere upstart in seciety! Uf 
was ridiculous, preposterous! 

Thorudyke refused further discus 
sion of the subject. His aunt 
awake most of the night, and as the 


clock chimed the hours of the early) 


morning so did ber indignation grow, 

It was almost at boiling point the 
next day when Katrina was announe 
ed. Before ber bostess could speak the 
girl threw herself in ber arms. 

“Ob, dear Miss Harriet!" she cried 
“Of course Thorndyke bas told you. 1 
suppose | ought not to be bere when | 
am forbidden to bave anything to de 
with bim, but it can't be wrong te 
come when he is away.” 

Miss Harriet found berself patting 
Katrina's bead. 

“Do not cry, my dear,” she said with 
difficulty, due to a remurkable strice 
ture in ber throat. “It is a deplorable 


situation, but your father cunnot be ac) 


entire— He must be made to see rea 
son. | will call and explain.” 


This conclusion was tur from reas | 
Yet the young dip | 


suring to Katrina 
lomat managed to murmur witb a fair 
assumption of gratitude: ‘That is se 
good of you, dear Miss Harriet. It 
Thorndyke and | are ever bappy it 
will all be due to you.” 


On her way bome Miss Harridan— 
| craft and meager seamanship of the 


found it imperative to call at ber fa 
ther's office, or, rather, to call on the 
office boy. Tommy Jenks was bert 
stanch admirer, for she had a way of 
treating him as if be were already a 
meniber of the firm. 

“Tommy, if Miss Harriet calls to see 
father during the next few days just 
tell her that he is engaged. Sbe would 
only worry bim. 
you could keep ber out—for me?” 
smiled engagingly. 

The office boy was flattered by this 
proof of confidence. “Sure | can, Miss 
Katrina,” be declared stoutly. “Just 
you trust to Tommy Jenks.” 

Miss Ormsley called at the office sev- 
eral times. At each visit 


She 


Do you think that) 


‘TYominy | 


THE HUSTLER. CA 


MOVING TOWARD CHINA. | 


YLEY, ALBERTA. 


THE SENSE OF HEARING. 


| 
A MILLION.” 


“LEND 


America, It # Said, is Being Pusher | Range of Sound Waves That Impress Method of Negotiating Loans In Nev 


Westward by ice Pressure, 
It may be vews to most people thai 


| North America bus traveled from Eu 


) 


lay | 


blandly assured ber that Mr, Harridao | 


was out, 

Katrina’s next visit to the Larches 
found its mistress in a state of mind 
quite at variance with ber usual ele 
gant calm. “Your father, in coalition 
with his impudent ottice boy, bas re 
fused to see me, He shows regard 
neither for my age and position nor 
for the happiness of my nepbew.” 

Katrina listened meekly, for she saw 
that no suggestions were needed. The 
Ormsiley blood was up. Yet even she 
was surprised by the suddenness witb 
which Miss Harriet seized her by the 
shoulders and half swung her around 
as she cried, “If you bad any spirit ip 
you you would marry without his con- 
sent!” 

“Elopel” 
struck. 

“Yes, elope!” 

“But what would people say?” the 
girl objected. 

“Au Ormsley is above the vulgar crit- 
icism of the general public,” Miss Har- 
riet answered majestically. “And in- 
deed you can scarcely call it an elope 
ment when I will see you married and 
give a reception at the Larches in the 
evening.” 

So finally Katrina and Thorndyke ale 
lowed themselves to be won over to 
Miss Ormsiey’s way of thinking. That 
fiery old lady insisted on making alt 
of the arrangements and was filled 
with exultation whenever she thought 
of Mr. Harridan and his discomfiture. 

She was the only witness at the cere 
mony, for when she suggested a tew 
guests Katrina demurred. 

“If | cannot have ny own family I 
do not want any one but you,” she de 
elared. “Ll would have liked to have 
those twelve bridesmaids,” ste added, 
with a self sacrificing sigh. 

“They will all be there in the even- 
ing.” Miss Harriet comforted 

So they were, but it was an eleventh 
hour guest that had the place of hunor, 
It was on the way bome from church 
that Katrina begged Miss Harriet to 
break the news to her father aud to 
implore him to forgive her on ber wed- 
ding vight Softened by the sight of 
the youthtul bappiness, Miss Harriet 
could vot gptuse. 

In this embassy she was successful, 
Mr. Harridan presented a bold front, 
but be speedily capitulated betore her 
eloquence. Miss Harriet almost Tor 
gave bis former obduracy since it made 
her victory the wore signal, 

When Mr. and Mrs. ‘Thorndyke Orms- 
ley were driving to the station, the first 
step on their wedding journey, (he 
groom gave voice to a presentment 
which all evening had clouded bis bap- 
pibess. 

“I noticed that young Croxton was 
very attentive to Painela tonight Does 
that mean another elopement?” 

Katriva gave a bappy laugh as she 
held up a slip of paper. 

“Did you not see this, stupid boy? It 
is Aunt Harriet present to me, @ 
check for $5,000, She sald she wanted 
me to be sure of my welcome in the 
family. Wear Aunt Harriet! it was a 
shame to fool ber. Yet 1 think she ea- 
joyed it, and it was absolutely neced 
sary, Part of this check shall go tor 
Pamela's wedding. | can promise you 
that this shall be the last Harridan 
elopewent.” 


Katrina’s tone was borror 


Man's Dual Nature. 

The professorias mind for all its 
acuteness is liabie to occasional! lapses, 
like less highly trained intellects. 

A certain professor was stroggling 
to make the point that both parents 
have an equal infiuence upon a child 

“For,” be contiuued gravely, “a am 
is as much the son of bie father as he 
is the daughter of bis mother." 
Youth's Companion. 


| ocean is about 3,000 miles. 


rope across the Atlantic to its present 
position on the globe and that it ls 
still moving toward China. 

According to the calculations of Pro 
fessor Wegener of Marburg, Germany 
North America in the last twenty-sia | 
years has moved 205 feet away frow, 
Europe, and Greenland in eighty-four, 
years has traveled the appreciable dis | 
tance of 8,083 feet, also away frow 
Europe. Professor Wegener believer 
that this movement westward is due 
to surface pressure exerted by ice 
Not only does this pressure force the 
continent or island upon which it i 
exerted to sink; but, just as a lot ot | 
cakes of ice lying upon each other in 9 | 
pan of water move the lower strata of 
the ice cakes sideways, so does surface 
pressure of ice force an island or even 
a continent to move sideways. Green | 
land, so much smaller than the Nortb) 
American continent and londed down 
more heavily with ice because of ite 
northern latitude, would move much 
more rapidly than our own continent 
as it actually does, if Professor Weg 
ener’s computations be correct. 

If Professor Wegener be right, then 
it is not merely possible, but probable, 
that America and BHurope were at one 
time either one and the same continent 
or so close together that even the rude 


early Hebrews and Phoenicians could 
carry men and women from one conti 
nent to the other. 

The average breadth of the Atlantic 
Each mile 
contains 5,280 feet. A simple arith 
methical problem gives us the extraor 
dinary result that, supposing North 
America to have traveled at the same 
speed in the past as in the present, it 
took our continent 1,396,000 years to 
accomplish the journey to its present 
site. The idea is a fantastic one. It 
suggests that in about 2,000,000 years, 
if the present speed be kept up, the 
Pacific coast of America may bump 
against Japan and China, thus obliter 
ating the Pacific ocean or leaving it 
merely a chain of lakes.—New Yorv 
World. 


A HISTORIC BIBLE. 


it Is Bound In Red Leather and Useo 

’ in the Supreme Court. 

It is a tiny little book, only five ana 
a balf inches long and three and a half 
inches wide. It is bound in bright red 
morocco leather, with the word “Bible” 
printed in diminutive gold letters on 
the back. But one does nut see that 
red morocco cover unless be rewoves 
the little black leather slip which pro- 
tects it. Long, long ago the little red 
Bible began to show wear, and then 
the black leather slip was wade to 
protect it—so long ago, in fact, that fif- 
teen of those covers, made to protect 
the venerated little volume, were worv 
out In the service. 

It is without doubt one of the oldest 
Bibles, if not the very oldest Bible, 
connected with the government and 
is certainly the most historical, It is 
the book upon which since 1800 every 
chief justice—witb the single exception 
of Chief‘ Justice Chase — and every 
member of the supreme court has 
taken the oath of allegiance when ac- 
cepting bis appointment to our highest 
tribunal. More than that, every at 
torney who has practiced before the 
supreme court since that date, 1500, 
has. pledged bis allegiance over the 
little volume—all, with one exception 
also, and that exception was Daniel 
Webster. 

It is told even yet of the supreme 
court of that day that Mr. Webster's 
fame as an orator had so preceded bim 
that on the occasion when be came to 
argue his first case before the court 
the clerk, Mr. Caldwell, in bis eager 
ness to hear the great speaker, forgo? 
to administer the oath. 


Unmasked, 

“Did you ever stop to think what !!t- 
tle things betray one’s station in life?” 
said a woman as she watched the 
crowd come and go in a restaurant 

Two stylishly gowned young women 
who bad just come in had removed 
their gloves. When they entered every 
body took notice. When they took off 
their gloves they revealed cheap rings 
on their fingers, Had they worn Lo 
Jewels there would still have been a 
doubt as to their position, As it was, 
their knowledge as to the latest cut in 
gowns did not make up for their de 
ficiency of taste in the matter of jew 
els —New York Sun. 

Ears of Animals, 

The ears of the tigers, foxes, wolves, 
‘ats and other beasts of prey bend for- 
ward, while the ears of animals of 
Jight, sueb as bares, rabbits, deer, etc., 
vend backward, This is because the 
«urs of beasts of prey are desigued for 
he purpose of collecting sounds in the 
lirection taken by the animal in pur- 
wit of its prey. The ears of an ani- 
nal of fight. by turning backyard, eo 
ible it to bear the sounds made by / 
yursuer. 


Particular, 

“Why don’t you want to go to Dr. 
ioodly’s church, dear?’ said Mr. Hicks. 
“Because | don't care to associate 
vitb that class of people,” replied Mra. 
licks "The last time I went he told 
hem they were all poor, miserable 
siuners.”—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


Busy All the Time. 

“What's the old man doin’ now?’ 

“Well, when he aln't votin’ around 
ne's applyin’ for office, an’ when thar’s 
no chance of gittin’ the office he de 
votes bis time to tellin’ the government 
iow it ought to run itself/"—Atlanta 
Tenstitutiog 


the Human Ear, 

In the sense of bearing Setairoen | 
problems bave tuterested the expert- 
mental psychologist. Among these 
tmay be mentioned the range of sounds 
that can be beard by an individual— 
that is, the limit both above and be- 
low which no sound can be beard. 
The solution of these two problems, | 
the determination of the upper and | 
lower limit of sound, has occasioned a , 
great deal of careful work and the. 
construction of many forms of appa: | 
ratus, 

for determining the upper limit of 
sound for any individual—and indi- | 
viduals differ considerably—the Galton | 
whistle is generally used. It consists 
of a tiny pipe, which is lengthened or 
shortened by a piston adjusted by a 
micrometer screw. This little instru- 
ment can be regulated to make a tone 
which is too high for any buman ear | 


| to hear and which will finally produce 


only a painful sensation, 

The Galton whistle was devised by | 
francis Galton for his study of indi- 
vidual differences, He bud one of the 
whistles built into the end of bis cane, , 
and as he walked through the zoolog: 
ical gardens he would blow it near the } 
ears of the various animals. He ad. | 
justed the whistle too high for his | 
own ear to hear, and if the various, 
animals responded to the sound he | 
knew that their upper limit was great- 
er than that of the human ear, 

The ordinary human ear can detect 
a tone whose vibration rate is at least 
25,000 vibrations per second, while the | 
whistle will produce 50,000 per second. 
This upper limit varies with the age 
of the individual to such an extent 
that, if the upper limit at sixteen years | 
of age were 50,000 vibrations, at sixty 
years of age it would be about 25,000 | 
per second.—Strand Magazine. 


MUTUAL IGNORANCE. 


Quaint Story of Dumas and Scribe, the 
Playwright. 

Sardou had bis eyes opened by the | 
plays of Seribe. At that day it was the 
fushion among the younger literary 
men to sneer at Scribe—as it is today, 
by the way, to sneer at Sardou. Scribe | 
was called a “potboiler,” a maker of 
mechanical plays, a man who wrote 
scenes to fit scenery and a maker of 
plots rather than of plays. Appalling | 
| tales were told of him by unsuccessful 
pluywrigbts. It was whispered that be 
sucked the brains of other men, pur- 
chased ideas, revamped them and thus 
acquired the large fortune which he 
was then enjoying. | 

How they accounted for the fact that 
with the ideas of unsuccessful play- | 
wrights be made successéul plays tra- | 
dition does not tell, But all were 
agreed that Scribe was mediocre, that | 
his success was accidental and that he 
was a miser. Albert Wolff gives these 
details of the opinions beld with re- 
gard to Scribe in the fifties and adds 
this anecdote: 

“The only influential man | knew ip 
Paris.” said Sardou, “was Dumas the 
elder. One day | said to bim, *Won't 
you give me a letter of introduction to 
Scribe, the playwright?’ ‘Scribe, said 
the great romancer—‘who Is Scribe? J 
never beard of him.’ | sighed and de 
termined to see Scribe without a let 
ter. So | called at his house that very | 
day and was at once received. ‘Par: 
don my intrusion,’ 1 said, ‘but | had 
expected to bring a letter of introduce 
tion to you from M. Alexandre Dumas, 
the celebrated romancer. ‘Dumas? in 
terrupted Scribe. ‘Never beard of bim. 
Who is Dumas?) "—From Jerome A. 
Hart's “Sardou and the Sardou Plays.” 


Potatoes and Power. 

One foresees the triumph of the po 
tato, unforeseen by William Cobbett, 
not so much as a food, but as a means 
of motion. Coal ts giving out; petrol | 
is going up in price and down in pro 
duction. The supply of botb is limited 
und must come to an end, but there 
comes the cheer that alcohol will be 
the motive force of the future. Petrol 
and coal may give out, but the earth 
will always grow potatoes. Potatoes 
can produce alcohol, and alcohol cap 
drive engines. In the potato we seem 
to bave discovered the secret of per 
petua! motion.—London Chronicle. 


Horsepower of a Lightning Flash. 

The “horsepower” of a bolt of light 
hing which struck a bouse in Hesse 
last summer bas been calculated by a 
German scientist at no less than 50,- 
000, The calculation was based upon 
the fact that the lightning instantly 
melted two large nails. An electric 
current of 200 amperes and 20,000 
volts might, it is said, bave accom: 
plished the work in one second, but 
the lightning did it in a very small 
fraction of a second, 


Switched Him Off. 

“1 am not rich like you,” sald the 
young man, “but | am young, strong 
and willing to work. May | speak to 
your father?” 

“Why not?" said the heiress “He 
is constantly hiring young men witb 
just such qualifications as you end 
merate.”—Louisville Courier-Journal, 


Placing the Villain. 
Criticus— Who is the villain of that 
new play at the Hamme theater? Wit- 
ticus—I’m pot quite sure, but it must 
be either the man who wrote it or the 
man who produced it.—Chicago News. 


Just “Between You and I.” 
She-—Why, ber and me were the best 
ef friends before bim and her met 
Of course this is between you and L—~ 
London Punch. 


Hatred is the wrath of the weak.— 
Alphonse Daudes& 


| of the demand. 
| sent to the “money crowd” to put oul 


York’s Stock Exchange. 

The machinery of lending money on 
the New York Stock Kxchange is very 
different from the machinery of mak | 
ing individual louns. On the Stock 
Exchange all loans are handled by | 
brokers, wewbers of the exchange, whe 
represent the banks. These broken 
form what is known as the “money 
crowd,” which on a day of 50 per cent 
money becomes rather animated, Nine 
tenths of the money loaned on call by 
banks is loaned by these brokers. Wher 
a bank has $1,000,000 to lend on cal 
the cashier calls up bis money broke 
on the exchange and says curtly to the 


| telephone clerk, “Lend a million.” The 


clerk rushes the order to the broker, 
who offers the $1,000,000 to the bigh 
est bidder in the “money crowd" in 
much the same way as a broker on 
the Chicago board of trade would offer 
1,000 bushels of wheat. 

In an active money market the $1, 
000,000 will be snapped up in a minute 
In that case the cashier will be called 
up on the telephone, to bear the money 
broker’s clerk say hurriedly, “loaned 
a million for you to John Smith & Co 
at 6 per cent” The giving and filling 
of such an order take only five min 
utes. In an 80 per cent money market 
when brokers are clamoring for money 
it may be done in two minutes. 

The broker’s connection with the 
transaction ends when he bas notified 
the bank of the borrower's name and¢ 
the rate agreed on. The borrower 
takes his collateral to the bank, where 
an officer passes upon it after it is 
properly checked up by the loan clerk 
and a cashier’s check Is then given for 
the amount of the loan. Whether the 
borrower pays 2, 6, 20 or 80 per cent 
for his money depends wholly on the 
amount there is to lend and the exteni 
If $25,000,000 has beer 


and speculation Is so dull that only 
$10,000,000 is required to curry the 
stocks bought It is safe to say that the 
borrower will pay only 2 per cent. 

During a period of extremely easy 
money rates thousands of loans are 
made on call at 1 per cent and some 
times one-half of 1 per cent. If, on the 
other band, the Stock Exchange mem 
bers wish to borrow $50,000,000 and 
the banks offer that day only $10 
000,000, as they often did in = panic 
times, the borrower may have to bid 
as high as 80 per cent for his money 
At that rate be would pay $2.222 a day 
for the use of the $1,000,000, — New 
York Post. 


Faint Heart Lost a Royal Lady. 

Fifty years or so ago the Grane 
Duchess Olga, the beautiful favorite 
daughter of Czar Nicholas L, was ob 
the point of eloping with a handsome 
young lieutenant, Bariatinski, when al 


the last moment her swain’s heart 
failed bim Dreading the emperor's 
unger, be made a clean breast of the 
whole affair to bis majesty, with the 
result that the impulsive young prin 
cess was married posthaste to the dis 


reputable Prince Charles of Wurttem 
berg, while the faithless lover was re 
warded by such rapid promotion that 
he was a field marshal before he 
reached his fiftieth birthday. 
Many Kinds of Days In One. 
A meun solar day is the average or 


mean of all the apparent solar days tp 
a year, Mean solar time is that shown 
by a well regulated clock or watch 
while apparent solar time is that Shown 
by a well constructed sundial, The 


difference between the two ut any time 
is the equation of time and may amount 
to sixteen minutes and twenty-one see. 
onds. The astronomical day begins at 
noon und the civil day at the preceding 


midnight. The sidereal and mean so 
lar days are botb invariable, but one 
day of the latter is equal to 1 day, 3 


minutes and 56.555 seconds of the for 
mer, 


Buried Upside Down, 


On Box Hill, ip Surrey, may be seen 
the tomb of a man who was, by bis 
own special request, buried upside 


down in a coffin placed in a marble 
cusing. With bis bead to the earth 
aud bis feet to the sky he 
awaits the Judgment day, so the story 
runs, ip the belief that beavep is up 
der the ground and that, believing this, 
it was his duty to be buried witb bir 
uead toward it.—London Tit-Bits, 


Quick Mustard Plaster, 


A trained ourse says that if one for 
gets the exact proportions for making 
u wustard plaster one can be quickly 
mude by cutting a thick slice of bread, 
dipping it for just a second in hot wa 
ter, then spreading with white of egg 


and sprinkling thickly witb mustard 
foe egy will prevent blistering.—New 
York ‘Times. 


The Plot. 

“What is the plot of this play?” ask: 
ed the Manager 

“It isn't complete,” replied the au- 
thor “The plot is to get a lot of peo- 
ple to pay $2 each to see it, and | think 
we'll do it if you will come in on the 
conspiracy."~ Washington Star, 


Her Grief. 

He—Why don’t you give me a dance 
before midnight? Young Widow— Well, 
you see, ut 11:30 tonight it will be a 
vear since my husband death, I must 
honor bis memory properly and not 
jnnce until after the year is up.- 
liegende Blatter. 

Ahead and Behind. 

Wife of Dernier Cri Artist~Poor Bd 
gar! He's 100 years ahead of his time 
Landlord—! can’t help that. He's three 
months behind in bis rent.—Life. 


Sin and penalty go through the world 
witb their as 


calmly | 


These Queer People Are the Same 
All Over the World. 


A RACE WITHOUT A NATION 


Originally From India, Now Outcaste 
In Every Land In Which They Live, 
They Are Natural Rogues, Without 
Laws, Literature or Religion. 


The gypsies are the most unchanging 
race in the world, Wherever they are 
found—and they are found everywhere, 
from Persia to Mexico, from central 
Africa to Siberia they are the same, 


a race of outcasts, despised by the peo 
ple among whom they dwell, yet keep- 
ing their own ideal unchanged, true to 


their barbaric luw, jealous of stran- 
gers, clever encugh to make a living 
from the weaknesses and foolishnesses 
of the people who despise them. Cl- 
mate seems to make no difference to 
them, 

In all environments they remain um 
changed, the same sharp faces, the 
same black, keen, inscrutable eyes; the 
sume bronzed skin; change in food or 
conditions of living make vo mark om 
them, and they only take on the cus 
toms or beliefs or costumes of other 
races in order the better to cheat and 
fleece them—a race without national 
ity, without laws, without a literature, 
without a religion, for it is said that 
in their tongue there is no word for 
God, none for the soul, none for im 
mortality. 

Where did they come from? From 
Bohemia, say the French, but they are 
not really Bohemians bor more DW 
merous there than elsewhere; from 
Egypt, they sometimes say themselves, 
to get a better price for their sooth- 
saying. But there is nothing genuine- 
ly Egyptian about them. In reality 
they came from India. Their strange 
language shows that. Jealously guard- 
ed from the knowledge of strangers, it 
has yet beeu learned little by little, 
and comparison shows it is full of Hin- 
du words, words that you may hear 
even now all over India, 

Surprising, perbaps, at first blush, 
that there sbould be millions of low 
caste or outcast Hindus scattered all 
over Burope and even wandering 
through the byways of America, but 
only strange because we do not think 
about it. In reality Europe is full of 
Asiatic peoples. For long centuries 
they came pouring in, especially 
through the gate between the Ural 
mountains and the Caspian sea. The 
bitter proverb, “Scratch the Russian 
and you find the artar,” may remind 
us that the great Tartar invasion, un- 
der the grandsons of Ghengis Khan, 
| conquered all eastern Hurope and set 
tled the Tartar tribesmen all down the 

vast Volga valley, across the steppes 
avd along the shore of the Black sea. 

Tbe Huns and the Turks are also Ast 

atics, as are older peoples, like the 

Finns. So all eastern Hurope is soak- 
ed witb Asiatic blood, and if so many 
peoples came from northern Asia why 
| should it be incredible that one race 
| should come from southern Asia? 

) It seems probable that the gypsies 
drifted into Europe in the wake of 

Kati Khan's invasion, when he came 
down op Russia witb bis vast locust 
swarms of Tartar horsemen, 500,000 in 
| Dumber. ‘he gypsies came from cen- 
tral Asia, whitber they bad been driv- 
en from India by the implacable and 
destructive invasion of Mahmud of 
Ghazni, about YOU years ago. It was 
about 1235 that Bati Kban and bis lo- 
cust swarm began to devastate Bu 
fope. Auda century later roving bands 
of gypsies were scattered through east- 
erp Europe— Wallachia, Moidavia, Bul 
garia. By 1417 a borde of gypsies made 
their appearance in northwestern Ger 
many, claiming to be Christian pil 
grims from “Little Egypt,” but their 
Christianity was about as genuine as 
their Hgyptian origin. Their thievish, 
Vagabond character was already man- 
ffest then, and they were driven from 
porthern Germany to begin their per 
petual wanderings througb every EKu- 
Fopean country and in due time to 
| cross over to America in the wake of 
the white races. 

But the great bulk of them still re- 
main in the Danube valley, where 
they first appeared some six centuries 
ago. In Roumania there are between 
a quarter and a half a million of them. 
In Transylvani# there are a bundred 
thousand more, while Servia and Bul- 
guria and Macedonia bave from thirty 
to a bundred thousand each. The con- 
dition of the gypsies in the valley of 
| the Danube is in some respects pe 
culiar, with considerable differences tn 
the different countries. In Servia the 
| leveling power of Turkish rule, exert 
ed century after century, bad the ef- 
| fect of bringing the gypsies closer to 
| the condition of the mass of the peas 
avtry, In Servia, therefore, though 
they are still an inferior caste and, are 
not allowed to exercise the rights and 
powers of citizenship, the gypsies are 
perhaps less widely separated from 
the peasantry than to any other coun- 
try in Europe. tp Roumania the gyp 
sies were terribly oppressed. They 
were captured and held as slaves and 
were treated with savage brutality. 
They lived in utter squalor and wretch- 
‘edness and misery, nakedness and 
filth, lower than many of the lowest 
savages. Happily, however, King 
Charles completely removed the last 
‘vestiges of this reproach from bis 
country, and the Roumanian gypsies 
are now completely emancipated. 

Uarper’s. 
| 
| Seest thou a man who fs hasty in big 
words? There is more hope of a foof 
; than of him.—Proverba, 
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The latter nodded. He had scarce- 
ty spoken a word since leaving the 
court-house at Westminster. But his 
face was set and stern. He scarcely 
once looked at Francks, but kept his 
eyes fixed on Iris’s faco. Reuben 
sat beside the chauffeur ov. the front 
seat; his face was a mask, almost ex- 
pressionless, for the great grey eyes 
were veiled, the lips of his mouth 
tightly compressed. 

Francks held Iris in his arms. 
Laughton sat facing him. Forty min- 
utes passed without another word 
being spoken. Streets and houses 
had already given place to lanes and 
green fields. The rain ceased and 
patches of blue sky appeared over- 
head. The sun was sinking in an 
indig» bed, streaked with gold and 
purple. Laughton dropped the win- 
dows, and presently, as Iris felt the 
rush of fresh, cold air, she stirred, 
gat upright and looked at Francks. 
Then a little hysterical cry of joy es- 
eaped her lips, and she clung to hii 
almost flercely. 

Gently but firmly he released her 
arms and made her sit beside him, 
while he tried to calm her. But 
her questions would not be denied, and 
he had to tell her that the inquest 
had been i.djourned. 

While they were talking, Laughton 
leaned out of the window, but after a 
while he looked at Francks. 

There 1s a car following us, he whis- 
pererd, 

Francks shrugged and put his fin- 
gers to his lips. 

Why are you taking me away from 
London, Iris asked. When the in- 
quest {s resumed, I must return with 
you. My place is by your side now 
—I have the right. I don’t care 
what the world thinks or says. 
know that danger threatens you now, 
and I know that you are innocent. 

Francks looked appealingly at 
Laughton. 

If you would serve Mr. Francks you 
must do exactly what he tells you, 
without questioning, he said sternly. 

But you will prove his innocence, 
you can prove it, Tris cried. 

The lawyer turned his head away. I 
will not rest until I have found the 
truth, he whispered. 

They had left the main road now, 
and were running up a steep hill. The 
hedges brushed the windows of the 
car on either side. Suddenly the 
road dipped, the hedges disappeared, 
and a park covered with oak and 
chestnut trees came into view. Be 
tween the trees a house stood out 
boldly in the rays of the setting sun. 

The car slowed down as it passed 
through a pair of great iron gates. It 
ran up a broad drive at the end of 
which the waters of a moxt glistened. 
In a few minutes a drawbridge was 
crossed, and the motor car drew up 
inside a square stone-paved courtyard. 

Francks jumped out, and helped Iris 
to alight; Laughton followec. Reuben 
was gazing with a mixturo of awe and 
admiration at the great hall. 

It’s a queer old place, Francks said 
with attempted Nghtness. I daresay 
you remember all about it, Iris— Then 
he stopped abruptly. 

This was to have been their home. 
They had chosen the furniture to- 
gether, planned the gardens. And 
then the past had suddenly arisen, dl- 
viding them, crushing their dreams 
and ambitions| Another woman had 
stepped in—the woman he had mar- 
ried—the woman he had murdered. 

He was in danger of forgetting that, 
and he Jaugked aloud, harshly. 

Why do you laugh? Reuben asked. 
You've got what you want now, haven't 
you—you're happy? 


Pushing the boy aside, Francks led | 


PIMPLES SPREAD 
FROM ARMS TO 
WHOLE BODY 


iso oi face. Began to Ooze Water- 
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Pimples Festered and Enlarged, 
Cured In Two Weeks, Thanks to 
Curicura Soap and Ointment. 
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Mt, Figin; Ind. Institute, Muncey, On- 
tario.--/'1 suffered from skin trouble for two 
months before taking Cuticura Remedies, 
The trouble started from 
itchiness on the back of the 
hands, When irritated, this 
itchiness turned to pimples, 
Theso pimples soon began 
to spread up the arms, from 
the arms to my whole body, 
They also camo up on tho 
face, Having epread over 
my body they became Irri- 
tated by my clothing. ‘They began to ooze 
water-like matter. Then began an almost 
killing torture of itchiness, When I scratched 
I seemed to scalp the pimples and mako 
them extremely sore, They festered and 
enlarged, then they opened and left sore 
spots. These spots became scabbed and 
sore beyond expression, 

TI sont for a sample of Cuticura Soap 
and Ointment which I received quicker than 
1 expected. I was much relieved at the 
first application. I continued applying the 
Cuticura Remedies for two straight weeks, 

n I was completely cured, thanks to 
uticura Soap and Ointment."’ (Signed) 
John Jamieson, Mar. 6, 1912, 


Outleyra Soap and Cuticura Olntment are * 


Bold throughout the world, Send to Potter 
D. & ©, Corp., Dept. 55D, Boston, U.5.A., 
for free sample of each with 2-page book, 


the way through the hal! and intro- 
duced Iris «nd Mr. Laughton to the 


her guests the various rooms. 

Seizing an opportunity, Francks 
drew Laughton aside and conversed 
hurriedly with him fn an uncertone. 
Once or twico the lawyer attempted 
to plead with him, but Francks would 
not listen. 

I'll do nothing unt!] the inquest is 
resumed, he aid finally. You must 
stay here unless I send for you—you 
promised, remember! Now I am g0- 
ing back to London. I daren’t tell 
Iris, you must do your best. In case 
I don’t seo Ler egain, here is a leter 
I wish given her when I—when the 
truth comes out! 

The truth? Laughton echoed. 

Francks took his hand and pressed 
it tightly. or the sake of old times! 
Her happiness and good name are 
more to me than life. Time, the 
great healer, will restore her both 
when I «am gone. 

The two men looked deep into one 
another's eyes for a space. Then 
Francks slipped quietly away, and 
passed unnoticed through the hall out 
into the courtyard. 

The sun had set; darkness was fall- 
ing as his car flashed past the great 
fron gates of the park. 

They closed as it disappeared. And 
then, as if at a signal, the drawbridge 

over the moat was slowly raised, shut- 
ting off all egress and ingress to and 
from The Grange. Iris, from her 
room, heard the strange creaking and 
groaning of the rusty bolts and chains. 
She looked out of the window, and as 
if warned by instinct, she realized the 
man she loved had gone. 

Something—another terrible instinct 
—warned her that perhaps he had 
gone for ever. With a fierce cry she 
rushed from the room down the broad 
polished staircase into the great hall. 
There Ernest Laughton met her. i 

Where is Jim—Mr. Francks? Where 
is he? 

Laughton barred her way. He has 
gone back to London. He could not 
remain here, you must realize that, 
Miss de Fontaigne. And you must 
trust him implicitly and be brave. 
That was his last request. 

She gazed at him wild-eyed. 

Then Reuben stepped out from the 
shadows and stumbled towards the 
door. He must not go back, he cried, 
beating against the oak panels and 
fumbling for the lock. Stop him— 


y| don’t let him go, don't let him go. 


But Jimmy Francks was already out 
of sight of even the lodge gates, sit- 
ting ‘back in the car with his arms 
folded Nghtly across his breast and 
his eyes tightly closed. 

So he did not see a small yellow 
motor car drawn up against the open- 
ing in the lane, and peering from out 
the tonneau, a pair of eagle, bloodshot 
eyes. And he didnot dream that as 
soon as his car had flashed past, the 
little yellow car moved steaithily for- 
ward in the direction of The Grange. 


CHAPTER XXVUI 


When the yellow motor car stopped 
at the iron gates of The Grange, the 
Honorable Fred Scribner, without 
waiting for the porter to appear, leapt 
out to open them. But he found them 
locked. 

He rattled the great handle impat- 
jently and shouted to the lodge-keeper 
who after a short interval appeared. 

Who is it? What do you want? he 
demanded curtly, peering through the 
bars. 

I want to see Miss de Fontaigne and 
her brother at once. Hurry up, my 
good fellow, open the gates. 

They're not at home, the man re- 
plied stolidly. 

Scribner laughed in his face. Non- 
sense. Why, they arrived not an! 
hour ago with Mr. Francks. 1 have! 
just this very moment— 

My instructions are to admit no one 
to-night, sir, the man replied more po- 
litely. 

You blockhead, why don’t you listen 
| to me instead of interrupting. I was 
trying to tell you that I have just this 
moment left Mr. Francks. I motored 
| after him from London with an im- 
portant message; he hadn’t time to 
return, but he told me to bring it on. 
/I know all about your instructions, and 
|he asked me to repeat them to you. 
| When we've gone through not a single 
soul is to be admitted on any pretext 
whatever. 

The man no longer hesitated; pro- 
ducing a large key he unlocked the} 
gates, pulled back the bar, and slowly | 
they swung open. 

Leaping back into his seat Scribner 
spoke to the chauffeur and the car 
sped swiftly up the drive. As soon! 
as he had closed the gates again the 
lodge-keeper watched it out of sight, | 
then shook his head. 

Strange goings on, he muttered, I 
don’t know as I was right to let him 
in—still he secms a gentleman so I 
suppose he is to be trusted. 

The car stopped almost on the edge 
of the moat and Scribner looked at the | 
still, black waters with a grim smile. 
An hour or two later we might have) 
| gone right in, he said to his chauffeur. 
Evidently they think they’re living in| 
the middle ages down here 

He searched until he found the han- 
dle of an iron bell on a couple of the} 
bridge supports. It required al) his 
strength to pull, and presently the bell | 
clanged noisily. | 

The minutes slowly passed, then a) 
woman's figure was silhouetted on the 
parapet against the house. 

Who's that? she demanded. 

A messenger from Mr. Francks to 
Miss de Fontaigne; I want to see her 
at once, 

What name, please? 

Scribner hesitated; he knew she was 
not alone, that Ernest Laughton was 
with her as well as Reuben; and there 
might be others staying in the house 
too, 

Say a messenger from Mr. Francks, 
I met him in his car outside the gates. 
You Bad better let down the 
bridge, it is important and I am in a 
hurry. 

If you give me your name I'll take 


housekeeper, Mrs. Rich, who showed/ himself confronted 


;the medicine left for the infant the 
| day before was all gone. 


{improperly regulated diet 


draw- | 


THE HUSTLER, CAYLEY, ALBERTA, 


courtyard. Scribner alighted, but as 

he reached the hall door he found 

by Laughton. 

Peering over his shoulder, he discern- 

ed Iris and Reuben standing beside the 
eat oak fireplace where a wood fire 
lazed chu rfully. 

I think there's eome mistake, Laugh- 
ton said quietly. You are not Mr. 
Heriot. 

Scribner heard Iris catch her breath 
sharply as if suppressing a of fear 
as she recognized him. No, Iam not 
Herlot, but I am on his business. It's 
a matter of lifo and death. 

Laughton did not reply: he contin- 
ued to stand so that he blocked the 
entrance. l’@ approacacd from out 
the circle of firelight listening in- 
tently. 

_ (To be Continued) 


He Knew 

The professor of the class in English 
history was telling his students of the 
impressionable age, about the Bliza- 
bethan era, when, suddenly turning to 
one of the young men who seemed to 
be in a dream, he said: 

And how old was Blizabeth, Mr. 
Case? 

Elghteen last birthday, caste the 
instant reply from Mr. Case, who was 
thinking of someone else's sister. 


A Tombstone to a Trout 

A tombstone erected many years 
ago to the memory of a trout may be 
seen at  Blockley, Worcestershire, 
England, as proof positive that this 
is not a ‘fish story.’ The following 
text upon the stone tells the inter- 
esting story of the fish: 

Memory of the old fish. Under the 
Old Fish do He. Twenty years he 
lived and then did die.,He was 80 
tame, you understand, he would come 
and eat out of your hand. Died April 
20, 1855. Aged 20 years. 


Sorry He Spoke 

Scientists state that seafaring pev- 
le should always keep chocolate 
andy, remarked the pedantic youth. 
Chocolate contains many heat units 
and ig valuable in time of emergency. 

How nice, responded the girl. Better 
take a two-pound box when we go 
rowing this afternoon. 


Another Complication 

Horse racing has always been com- 
plex. You have to allow for weath- 
er, wind condition of the horse and 
condition of the track. 

And now you have to look out for 
interference by suffragettes. 

The boy is all right, sald the doc- 
tor, but you want to talk to him and 
arouse his ambition. Promise him 
that you will take him somewhere 
when he recovers sufficiently to g0 
out. Talk to him about playing 
hockey with the fellows. There are 
lots of ways in which you can inter- 
est him. 

Then the doctor addressed the little 
chap, who was just recovering from 
the fever, saying: 

Come, Billy, cheer up. Wouldn't 
you like to go out and slide on the 
ice with the other kids. 

A faint smile stole over the boy's 
face, but that was all. 

Wait a minute, doc—lI'll rouse him, 
interrupted the kid’s father. Look 
here, Bill, how would you like to go 
out and steal the milk bottles off the 
neighbors’ porches, drink all the milk 
and then smash the bottles in the 
street so that the automobile tires 
will explode. 

The child sat up and asked for his 
trousers. 


a 
When the doctor called to fee the 
baby its mother informed him that} 


Impossible, declared the surprised 
physician. I told you to give hima 
teaspoonful once an hour. 

Yes, but John and mother and I 
and the nurse have each had to take 
a teaspoonful, too, in order to get 
baby to take it. J 


| 


—- 
The traveling salesman had four! 
minutes in which to catch bs train. 
Can't you go faster than this? he 
asked the streetcar conductor. 
Yes, the bell-ringer answered, but 
I have to stay with my car. 


THE “BLUES” 
A Lady Finds Help from Simple Foou 


Civilization brings blessings and also 
responsibilities. 

The more highly organized we be 
come the more need there 1s for regu- 
larity and natural simplicity in the 
food we eat. 

Ths laws of body nutrition should | 
be carefully obeyed, and the finer 
more highly devcloped brain and ner- 
yous system not hampered by a/pm- 
plicated, unwholesome dietary. 

A lady of high nervous té lon 
says: 

‘For fifteen years I was a sufferer 
from dyspepsia. I confess that an 
was the 
chief cause of my suffering. Finally | 
nothing that I ate seemed to agree 
with my stomach, and life, at times, 
did not seem worth living. 

“I began to take a pessimistic view 
of everything and see life through 
dark blue glass, s0 to speak. My 
head became affected with a heavy 
creeping sengation and I feared paral- 


518. 

“Palpitation of the heart caused 
me to fear that I might die suddenly. 
Two years ago, hearing Grape-Nuts 
so hishly spoken of by some estim- 
able friends of mine, I determined to 


try it. 
The change in my condition was | 
litle less than miraculous, In a 


short time the palpitation, bad feel- 
ing in head and body began to dis- 
appear and the improvement ks con- 
tinued until at the present me I 
find myself in better health than I 
have ever enjoyed. | 

“My weight has increased 20 Ibs in 
the last year and life looks bright 


it to Miss de Fontaigne. 
The woman, like the lodge-keeper 


| had evidently been warned as to her 


Mr, Herlot, Scribner replied, and 
the woman disappeared. 


and sunny to me as it did whea I 
was a child,’ 
Name given by the Canadian Post- 


| duty, and she Was the more reliable.|um Co., Windsor, Ont, 


“There's a Reason,” anc it 1s ex- 


plained in the little book, “The Road} 


A long time elapsed, then he heard |to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


the creaking of chains and he saw the 


Ever read the above letter? A 


drawbridge slowly descending. Almost /new one appears from time to time. 


hefore it was level with the ground| They are genuine, true, 


and full of 


the ear erept over it and entered the} human interass 


When you want to clear 
your house of flies, see that 
you get 


WILSON’S 
FLY PADS 


| 
Imitations are always unsat- 
isfactory. 


Just What Did She Mean? 
Miss Naberly—How long were you 
in attendance on Mrs. Smith before 
she died? 

Young M.D.—Fourteen months. 
Miss Naberley—Dear me! The oid 
lady must Lave had wu:derful vitality. 


Motuer—-Why did ye strike my child 
for naething? 

Teacher—I struck him because he 
wouldn't tell me where the River 
Thames was. He only stood and 
looked at me. 

Mother—He wad be dumfounded at 
yer ignorance, likely. 


State of Ohio, City. of Toledo, 
Lucas County . 
Frank J. Cheney makes oath that he is 
senior partner of the firm of . 
Chenv & Co., doing business In the city 
of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, 
ani that said firm will pay the sum of 
us, EB 1LUNDRED DOLLa«..8 icr each and 
every case of catarrh that cannot be 
cured by the use of Hall's Vatarrh Cure, 
FRANK J. CHENEY, 
Sworn to before me and subscribed 
in his presence, this 6th day of Decem- 


ber, A.D., 1886 
(Seal.) A. W._GLEASON, 
a Notary Public’ 
Hall's Catarrh Cure {fs taken internally, 
ana acts directly on the’ blood and 
mucous surfaces of the system. Send 
for testimonials free, 
_ BF. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
sold by all druggists, 75c. 
A Take Hall's Family Pills for constipa- 
ion. 
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He Did 

Tommy came out of a room in which 
his father was tacking down the car- 
pet. He was crying ‘lustily. 

Why, Tommy what's the mat‘er, ask- 
ed his mother. 

Papa hit his finger with the .ammer, 

Well, you needn't cry at a thing like 
that, said the mother. Why didn’t 
you laugh? 
I did, sobbed Tommy disconsolat2 
y. 


The case concerned a wiil, and an 
Irishman was a witness. 

Was the deceased, asked tke law- 
yer, in the hibit of talking to himself 
when alone? 

I don’t know was the reply. 

Come, come, you don't know, and 
you pretend that you were intimately 
acquainted with him? 

The fact is, said Pat drily, I never 
happened to be with him when he was 
alone. 


He Lived There ali Fight 

An anxious father got wind of the 
rumor that his son wi.- leading rather 
a convivial life in Town. But the 
son strenuously denie.’ the charge in 
letters to his father. Still ungatis- 
fied, the father made an unexpected 
visit to his son’s lodgings, and giving 
the bell a manly pull, was met by a 
grim-faced landlady. 

Does Mr. James Smith 
asked the father. 

He does, replied the landlady. Bring 
him right in. 


live here? 


A fool and his money are sometimes 

a@ hot proposition. 
Such Foolish Questions 

Mother—You Were a long time in the 
conservatory with Mr. Willing last 
night, my child. What was going 
on? 

Daughter—Did you ever sit in the 


conservatory with papa before you 
married him? 
Mother—I suppose I did. 
Daughter—Well, mamma, it’s the 


same old world, 
st 

Man may declare that he is the lord 
of creation, but all the same he fears 
his wife above everything else should 
he happen to reach ho.se very late at 
night. Recently a certain husband 
arrived home much later than usual 
from the office. He took oi his boots 
and stole into the bedroom, but vain 
precaution, his wife began to stir. 
Quickly the panic-stricken man wen‘ 
to the cradle of lis first-born and be- 
gan to rock {t vigorously. 

What are you doing there, 
queried his wife. 

I’ve been sitting here for nearly two 
hours trying to get this baby to sleep 
he growled. 

Why, Robert, I've got him here in 
bed with me, said the spouse. 

And he never said another word all 
that night. 

Moulding the Future Race 

Human eugenics need not be and 
is not likely to be a cold-blooded se- 
lection of partners by some outside 
scientific authority, But it may be, and 
is very likely to be, a slowly grow- 
ing conviction—first among the more 
intelligent members of the commun- 
ity and then by imitation and fashion 
among the less intelligent—that our 
children, the future race, the torch 
bearers of civilization for succeeding 
ages, are not the mere result of 
chance or Providence, but that in a 


Robert? 


yery real sense {it is within our 
power to mould them, tht the salva- 
ton or damnation of many future 


generations lies in our teaspoonful of 
boracic acid in half pint of hot wa- 
ter and letting it stand until the acid 
crystals are dissolved. ¥ 


Can This Be? 


| 
! 


Speaking of votes for women, said 


coming lukewarm, 


second part at the proper piace. 
unde’st nd ;he_ retires 


the first girl, I fear that Grace is be 
How 60? ijaquired the lady of the 


without 


' 
ee ET the colora to her nightgown. 


|cent passenger, sitting quietly just as 


Not for Him 

An unexplained incident with a hu- 
morous side occurred at a railway sta- 
tion. A train was drawing out from 
the etation when a man came running 
along the platform. Smith! Smith! 
Smith! he shouted. 

In a car at the rear of the train sat 
& passenger, Who, hearing the cry, 
thrust his head out of the window. Im- 
mediately the runner on the platform 
struck him a smart blow across the 
cheek. 

Every mament the wheels were re- 
volving more swiftly, and before the 
insulted passenger could call an offi- 
celal the train was clear of the sta- 
tion. He went at once to the con- 
ductor’s quarters. 

What kind of an outrage {s this? 
he demanded, Here am J, an inno- 


THE PERFECT SHOE 
FOR SUMMER SPORTS 


ASK YOUR DEALER. i 


Championship of Unitec States 
Shooting against a field of more than 
the train pulls out of the station. Sud- | three score of the leading ‘short arms’ 
denly a man runs down the platform|Marksmen of the country, Peter J. 
shrieking Smith! Sm! h! I look out|Dolfen, of Springfield, Mass., regis- 
of the window, and he reaches up and | tered the winning score of 469 out of 
almosts knocks my head off: Now, 1/4 Possible 500, the second highest 


; ment to my wife, and myself. 


want to— score made in thirteen consecutive 
Pardon me, Interrupted the conduct- | years in this event, and became cham- 
or. Is your name Smith? pion revolver shot of the United 
No it isn’t and that is just what States. The contest for the champ- 
makes— 4 jonship was Ccesignated as Match ‘A’ 


Well, then, sir, what did you look 
out of the window for? There was 
not anybody calling you, was there? 

Worms in children work havoc. 
These pests attack the tender lining of 
the intestines and if left to pursue 
their ravages undisturbed, will ulti- 
mately perforate the -vall, because 
these worms are of the hook variety 
that cling to and feed upon interior 
surfaces. Miller's Worm Powders 
will not only exterminate these worms 
of whatever variety, but will serve to 
repair the injury they have done. 


Horse Always Lost 
The passenger inside the cab sudden- 
ly put his head out of the window and 
exclaimed to the driver: Ge. on, man; 


get on, Wake up your nag: 

Shure, sor. I ‘aven’t the heart to 
bate ‘im. 

What's the matter with him. Is 
he sick? 


No, sor, 'e’s not sick, but it’ unlucky 
he is, sir, unlucky. You see, sor, 
every morning afore I put ’im in the 
cab, I tosses ‘im whether ’e’ll ‘ave a 
feed of oais or I'll have a drink of 
whisky, an’ the poor baste has lost 
five mornings running. 


Minard's Linlirent Cures Distemper 


Difficult to Catch 


An Englishman who was appointed 
to an important post in China get mar- 
ried soon after. Amongst t.2 recip- 
fenis of the usual little cardboard box- 
es containing 2 piece of wedding cake 
was a Chinese merchant with whom 
the bridegroo~, had an outstanding ac- 
count for goods supplied. After the 
honeymoon one cf the first Dersons the 
newly-wedded husband met was his 
Celestial creditor, 

And how did you like the cake? said 
the Englisman, laughingly, after the 
usual congratulations, 

Ah, ha! returned the Chinaman, with 
a cunning leer, me no such a big fool 
to eat him, sah. Mo put cakee in 
fire. Burn him up. He! he, 

Oh, that’s ‘oo bad! said the Eng- 
lishman, very much hurt. You might 
have tasted it at least, out of compli- 
Why 
didn’t you? 

Me too clu!», sah, said the Celestial, 
with the saine cunnin smile. You 
owe me monee, sah! sendee poison 
cake; I eat him; I die; you no payee 
up. Houp-la. He! he! he! I 
know you Engleesi. 

1 Should Worry 

Mrs. Smith was repeatedly remind- 
ing ber husvand that she owned the 
silver, thac ske owned the furniture, 
that the planc was her own private 
property, anc so on untii poor Smith 
began to wonder what she'd claim 
next. 

The other night Mrs. S. woke in 
alarm. Strange sounds weve heard 
in the lower parts of the house, and 
quickly rousing ber husband, she 
cried: 

John, John! Get up! There are burg- 
lars in he house! 

Eh? inquired Mr. 
his eyes. 

Burglars downstairs, repeated Mrs. 
i> 

Burglars? said Smith, as he turned 
over, Well, I should worry. I don’t 
own anything. 


Smith, rubbing 


Officer (to recruit who has missed 
every shot)—Good heavens, man, 
where are your shots going? 

Recruit (nervously)—I don't know, 
sir; they left here all right. 


Couldn’t be Doné 

Two Irishmen wer, discussing the 
various books they hac read. 

Have you read ‘The Eternal City?’ 

I have. 

Have 
works? 

I have that. 

Have you read ‘Looking Bachward?’ 

How on airth could I do that? 


you read Marie Corelli's 


Going fishing is good exercise for 
the imagination, 


A girl who paints well may be 
homely, but it is her own fault if 


she is. 
Fe 
OR 


Do You 


el Chilly 


in the United States Revcl- 
ver Association’s League and was 
participated in by membeis of revol- 
ver clubs in several large cities be- 
tween the .Wu oceans. The shooting 
was conducted under the management 
0: U.S.R.A, officials on the ranges of 
the various clubs and the ta'gets for- 
warded to the Association's headquar- 
ters at Washington, D.C., for the fin- 
al Jecisions. 

Fifty shots were fired at 20 yards on 
the standard American target by each 
contestant, Mr. Dolfen shooting Rem- 
ington-UMC metallic cartridges in 
making his exceptionally high score. 
The retiring title holder is Dr. J. R. 
Hicks, who made 453 out of 500 ard 
fell into third place. 

The new revolver champion is a pos- 
sibility who has been looming large 
}on the horizon of the sport for some 
time. Mr. Dolfen is a_ consistent 
maker of remarkable targets in his 
work on the Springflell teams. Last 
year he was made one of the American 
contenders fur world’s championship 
|honors at the Olympic Games at 
f ockholm, and in competitiv.. with the 
picked shots of many countries won 
second place in the individual pistol 
match with 474 out of a possible 600, 
this score being exceeded only by A. 
P. Lane, wanothker membco of the 
American team who, shooting Reming- 
ton-UMC ammunition, won the event 
with 499 out of 600, establisking a new 
world’s record. 

Wise mothers who know the virtues 
of Mother Graves’ Worm Extermin- 
ator always have {it at hand, because 
it proves its value. 


Safe From Disturbance 

A spider one day was crawling 
down the aisle of an old church, look- 
ing very disconsolate and with a de- 
cided limp, and on his way met an- 
other spider, who accosted him as fc:- 
lows: Well, old chap, what's the 
matter. Lost a couple of fat files, or 
is your liver out of order? 

Neither, dear friend. The fact » 
I sleep under the pulpit cushion, and 
the vicar will persist in bang:ng on the 
cushion to emphasize his points, and I 
am suffering from three broken legs. 

Oh! I am sorry for you; but if you 
don't mind sharing my bunk you are 
quite welcome. 

And where may that be? 

In the poor box. Nobody ever dis- 
turbs me there. 


Minard'’s Liniment Cures 
Cows 


Garget In 


— 


A Slight Mistake 
The tourist stood and gazed in won- 


der at the hill—such a hill. It was 
amazing! lovely! gorp2ous! magnifi- 
}cent! enough to make an emotional 


poet swell with ecstasy. The beauti- 
ful flowers studded here and there 
jamong the deep-green ficlds, opening 
fout thelr gaudy petals to drink the 
warm rays of the summer sun were 
splendid. 

The tourist almost ran past the g'rl 
who Was sitting there—to climb this 
| fairy mountain, but ke had searcely 
}taken two steps up its sloping bank 
|} when the gir. jumped u, with a 
scream. You-—you brute! she shrict:- 
jed, How dare you trample over my 
| hat. 

Jones is mighty solid with his wife. 

How does he do it? 

Simple enough, When he goes to 
see his mother he tells his wife that 
he like to set back to wife’s cooking. 
| The big red touring car struck a 
pedestrian, rolling him in the mud, and 
maltreating him in general. The 
owner ran back, greatly excited, after 
stopping his car. = 

Is he dead? he asked anxiously of 
the medical man who was attending 


the victim, 

Oh, no! replied the doctor, cheerful 
ly. He's not dead; he’s merely rup 
down. 


Boaster—I am a self-made man, Tf 
am. A 
Roaster—Well there’s one thing yow 
needn't worry about. 
Boaster—What’s that? 
Roaster—Taking out a patent, 


Feverish ang Ache all Over 


Feel worn out—blue and tired? Don’t let 


into bronchitis, pneumonia 


our cold develop 
or catarrh, The reliable alter- 


ative and tonic which has proveu its value in the past 40 years is 


DR. PIERCE’S 


olden Wfedical Ppiscovery 


Reatores activity to the liver and to the circulation—the blood is 
urified, the digestion and appetite improved and the whole body 
eels the invigorating force of this extract of native medicinal 


plan’ consequence, the 
refreshing influence, 
been eold in liquid form by all medi 


heart, brain and nerves feel the 


For over 40 yosre this reliable remedy has 


cine dealers, It can now also 


be obtained in tablet form in $1.00 and 50c % 
doesn't keep it, send 50 one-cent stamps to RV Pierce MD bu 7 


The Common Sense Medical Adviser—a book of 


1008 pages—answers 


all medical questions, 


Send 50¢ in one-cent stamvs to R. V. Pierce, M.D, 


EWOL 


Tientht 


NDE ONTO 1ON0 


~— 


MosT PERFECT MADE 


THE INCREASED NUTRIT}- 
OUS VALUE OF BREAD MADE 
IN THE HOME WITM ROYAL 
YEAST CAKES SHOULD BE 
SUFFICIENT INCENTIVE TO 
THE CAREFUL HOUSEWIFE 
TO GIVE THIG IMPORTANT 
FOOD ITEM THE ATTENTION 
TO WAICH IT 18 JUSTLY EN- 
TITLED. 

HOME BREAD BAKING RE- 
DUCES THE HIGH COST oF 
LIVING BY LESSENING THE 
AMOUNT OF EXPENSIVE 
MEATS REQUIRED TO SuUP- 
PLY THE NECESSARY NOUR- 
ISHMENT TO THE BoOpy. 


E. W. GILLETT Co. LTD, 


TORONTO, ONT, 
ANINNIPEG MONTREAL 


Se ee 


Knew Him Well 

A certain cantankerous old gentle- 
Man not long ago advertised for a 
coachman, who was required, among 
other qualifications, to possess an in- 
timate acquaintance with the neigh- 
borhood; but, to his great surprise, he 
received not a single application for 
the vacant post. 

I cannot understand {t at all, he 
said, as during a chat one day with 
an old hostler at the local livery sta- 
dDles he had mentioned the fact. 

Let me see, said the latter, as a 
Eleam of intelligence flitted across his 
face, ye hadvertised, I believe, for one | 
as must be well acquainted with the 
neighborhood, didn’t ye? 

I did, replied the old gentleman, 
shortly. I want some one who knows 
his way about. 

Ah, that explains {t, was the answer. 
Ye see, they who knows the neighbor- 
hood well knows ye, too. 


HAD A STROKE 
OF PARALYSIS 


DOr, 


And Found a Cure In Chase’s | 


Nerve Food 

It is always better to prevent seri- 
jus diseases of the nerves. There are! 
inany warniugs, such as sleepessness, 
irritability, headaches and nervous in- 
digestion, 

Prostration, paralysis and locomo-| 
tor ataxia only come when the nerv- 
pus system is greatly exhausted. 
ven though your ailment may not} 
yet be very serious, there is a great 
satisfaction in knowing that Dr. 
Chase's Nerve Food will cure paral-| 


| adapted, 


|this yearly increment, and yet fully 


ysis in its earlier stages. 

Mrs. R. Bright, 215 Booth Avenue, | 
Toronto, writes: “Two years ago my | 
husband had a stroke which left him | 
in a weak, nervous condition. He 
started taking Dr. Chase’s Nerve Food | 
and Kidney-Liver Pills, and we saw 
the good results almost immediately. 
They have made a new man of my 
husband and we cannot speak too 
highly of them.” 

Dr. Chase’s Nerve Food, 50 cents a 
box, 6 for $2.50, all dealers, or Ed- 
manson, Bates & Co., Limited, To- 
ronto. 


Her Misapprehension 

He (desperately) — Tell me the 
truth. Is it my poverty that stands 
between us? 

She (sadly)—Yes. 

He (with a ray of hope)—TI admit 
that I am poor, and so, unfortunately, 
is my father; but I have an aged uncle! 
who is very rich and a bachelor. He 
is an invalid, and cannot long survive, 

She (delightedly)—How kind ard 
thoughtful you are! Will you intré- 
duce him to me? 

a 

I am sending you some manuscript, 
wrote the budding authoress. I also 
inclose a letter of introduction from 
the vicar, one from my teacher, and a 
paragraph from our local paper, tell- 
ing of my adoption of a literary Car-| 
eer. Is there anything else I might 
send you to interest you in my writ- 
ings? 

Dear Madam, wrote the perspiring 
editor in reply, you need send me but 
one thing—a good short story. 


T! +» Real Worry 
Chief of De. 2ctives—Now, give us a 
description of your missin, cashier, 
How tall was he? 
Business Man—I don’t know how 
fall he was. What worr'es me is 
that he was $12,000 short. 


+ 


Not Hurt Socially 

I wouldn't associate with him, f 
understand he’s served a-term in pris- 
on, 

That's true, but {t was for an of- 
fense involving a million dollars or 
more; nothing really disgraceful, you 
know. 


Try Murine Eye Remedy 
If you have Red, Weak, Watery Eyes 
or Granulated Eyelids, Doesn't Smart 
—Soothes Eye Pain, Druggist9 Sell 
Murine Eye Remedy, Liquid, 25c, 50c, 
Murine Eye Salve in Aseptic ‘Tubes, 
25c, 50c, Eye Books Free by Mail, 
An Eye Tonic Good for All Eyes that Need Care 


Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicage 
——_———=O—————E—E=__—= 


W.N. U. 983 


eee 


The Sclentific Farming of the Woodlot 


“There ts no part of the farm which 
will give bigger returns for so little 
expenditure of time and labor as the 
woodlot.’ This statement in the 
July number of the Canadian Forest 
ry Journal, 1. made by Mr. B. R 
Morton, B. So. F., the silvical exp 
who is engaged by the Fores 
Branch at Ottawa to demenstrate to 
the woodland owners of eastern Can- 
ada just how these bigger returns ma, 
be achieved. But If it is not 81 
ble to obtain such expert advice, Phere 
are yet three ways in which the farm- 
er, by the exercise of ordinary com- 
mon sense, can vastly improve thé 
composition, production and reproduc- 
tion of his woodlot. 

Tho first thing necessary is to im- 
prove the chatacter of the crop, 
which can be done by cutting down 
and using for fire-wood all diseased 
and deformed trees, as well as such 
species whose presence in the wood- 
lot 1s not desirable. Only too fre- 
quently is the method of cutting ex- 
actly the reverse. Tho best trees are 
cut, often for purposes for which an 
inferlor wood would serve, and the 
poorer species are left seed-in the cut- 
over areas and to gradually crowd out 
the better varieties, Before cutting, 
the farmer should consider first the 
use to which the wood is to be put, 
and second, the species-composition of 
the woodlot which is most desirable. 
WMrewood probably yields the best 
returns for a small acreage and for 
this purpose rapid-growers such as 
poplar, ash and elm should be encour- 
aged, which should make an annual | 
growth of from one-half to one cord | 
per acre. Basswood too, will be in 
increasing demand because of its rapid 
growth, because it coppices readily 
and because of its value in small sizes 
for the manufacture of excelsior, coop- 
erage stock and other small articles 
for which the wood is particularly 
Maple reproduces readily, 
and although not a rapid grower, it 
nevertheless yields a substantial rev- 
entile when it becomes large enough to 
tap. Soft woods like spruce, bal- 
sam and ,.ne grow much more rap- 
idly than hardwoods and might bo! 
advantageously grown for fuel or pulp- 
wood. 


When the most suitable species have | 
been selected and the weed-trees re- 


THE HUSTLER, CAYLEY, ALBERTA 


ALFALFA-GROWING IN WESTERN 
CANADA 


' — 
By W. He Falrfleld, Supertntendent 
of the Dominion Experimental 


tlon at Lethbridge on Tuesday, Aug 
ust 6th, 


Alfalfa growing and irrigation 
hand in hand ig Western Asnerion; 


of the irrigation projects in the west- 
ern states to the south of us depends 
largely on the fact that alfalfa grows 
60 luxurious when water is applied 
and if it did not thrive as it does the 
aaa ae of the pro 
ects erred to would 
curtailed. saleeiesss : 
Alfalfa was originally a subtropical 
plant, having been grown and highly 
prized as a fodder plant in the vicin- 
ity of the Mediterranean for several 
centuries before the beginning of the 
Christian era, The Spaniards intro- 
duced it to Mexico and South Amer!l- 
ca and from there it was carried 
north into California, thence east in- 
to Utah, and from there its spread 
clear to the Atlantic was rapid. It 
is now said to be grown in every 
province in Canada and in every 
state in the United States, though in 
some cases its culture {s limited to 
small areas. Ita range of adaptabil- 
ity is wonderful, for from even as 


|far north as Fort Vermilion, the last 


report states that it {3 doing well. 
Although it will grow under such a 
wide diversity of conditions in regard 
to climate and soll still it is under ir- 
rigation that this wonderful forage 
plant earns its greatest popularity. 

In regard to What is being done 
with this crop in the Canadian north- 
west, I may say that it is now being 
grown in limited areas quite general- 
ly in various parts of Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan ard Manitoba. Profess- 
or 8S. A. Bedford, deputy minister of 
agriculture of Manitoba, in a recent 
letter, wrote me: 

“The area of this legume is increas- 
ing very rapidly each year, and it is 
now possible to find fields of from 10 
to 80 acres in different parts of tho 
province. This government has 


moved, the woodlot must then be thin- 
ned until the crowns of the best-form- 
ed remaining trees are seen to barely 
touch, An acre can only produce a 
given amount of wood each year and 
the fewer trees there are to share 


utilize the crown space, the more rap- 
id will be the growth of these trees. 

The third requisite in the scientific 
farming of the woodlot, is that the 
cattle be kept out, especially after 
heavy cutting, when reproduction is 
most desircd. Cattle are just as in- 
jurious to a young crop of tree-seed- 
lings as they are to a young crop of 
grain. They may indeed eat the 
grass In the woodlot, but they would 
just as soon, if not sooner, eat the 
young and tender hardwood shoots, 
and the’\wame can be said of shetp. 
Even contferous seedlings are not {m- 
mune so that certainty in reproduction 
is only assured by fencing off the cut- 
over areas. Dr. Fernow predicts that 
“There will be a time when the wood- 
lot will sell the Zarm or will be a ne- 
cessary part of the farm to make it 
valuable. In the seasons when his 
other work slackens the farmer could 
very easily imprcve his woodlot in an- 
ticipation of this tim» of increased 
wood values. 

To Men Who Live Inactive Lives.— 
Exercise in the open air is the best 
tonic for the stomach and system gen- 
erally; but there are those who are 
compelled to follow sedentary occupa- 
tions and the inactivity tends to re- 
strict the healthy action of the di- 
gestive organs and sickness follows. 
Parmelee’s Vegetable Pills regulate 
the stomach and liver and_ restore 
healthy action, It is wise to have a 
packet of the pills always on hand, 


Willie’s Threat 

Willle was 4 Ilttle fellow of elght, 
who with his mother, stayed at the 
house of an aunt without having made 
provision to sleep. There being no 
smal! boys in his aunt’s family, Willie 
was put to bed fn one of his little cous- | 
in Deborah’s nightgowns. He was 
very indignant at having to wear any- 
thing with so many frils and so much 
lace round the neck and on the 
sleeves. 

I won’t stand it, mother, he protest- 
ed loudly on the second night. I} 
won't wear anything so girly! I'll 
run away, you see if [ don't, before I'll | 
put that thing on again. Why, rath-! 
er than wear that—that horrid night- 
gown—I'll sleep raw! 


about 20 different plots of one or two 
acres planted in different parts of the 
province, from altitudes of 1000 to 
2500 feet above sea level, and so far 
they have almost without exception 
proved successful. The only fail- 
ures are attributed to insufficient 
drainage in one or two portions of 
the Red River valley.” 

In Saskatchewan fields and plots of 
alfalfa may be found in many local- 
ities, from Prince Albert south to the 
boundary, although previous to 1904 
it was almost unknown in that pro- 
vince. The Saskatchewan govern- 
ment is giving the growing of alfalfa 
!a great impetus by offering liberal 
prizes aggregating $6,000 for the best 
ten acre flelds, to be judged in 1914. 
The exploitation of this contest, with 
the necessary attendant publicity, is 
doing a great deal in the way of in- 
fluencing farmers to begin the grow- 
ing of this forage crop. 

Alberta is the premier, so far as 
the prairle provinces are concerned, 
in the growing of alfalfa. It is 80 
generally grown In the extreme south- 
ern portion of the province that the 
expermental stage has been passed, 
{but further north it fs being tested 
quite generally and {t is gratifying to 
know that in the majority of cases 
the farmers are meeting with success 
Where failures are met with it is us- 
ually due to lack of inoculation or to 
the use of strains of seed not sufil- 
clently hardy. Although the com- 
mon strains, or so-cailed varieties all 
seem to be hardy in the Lethbridge 
district, this does not appear to be 
the case in the other parts of the 
province. At the Dominion Experi- 
mental Farm at Lacombe _ serious 
winter killing has been experienced, 
except with the Grimm and Turkes- 
tan varieties. Failures in certain 
parts of the province to get the crop 
to live through the winter has doubt- 
less been due to the fact that the 
seed used has come from some of 


; the warmer parts of the United States 


where hardy strains have not predom- 
inated. I believe that most of the 
tailures that have been met with in 
the Gleichen ard Starthmore  dis- 
tricts have been due to this fact, for 
I have visited flelds of alfalfa in these 
districts that are two and_ three 
years old tht were in as vigorous 
and thrifty condition as one would 
desire. I firmly believe that it is 
only a matter of time till this king of 
forage crops will be grown quite gen- 
erally in practically all of the present 
settled parts of these prairle pro 
vinces. 

Where it will be always grown with 


Minard’s Liniment Curc3 Diphtherla 
x 


Requisite Knowledge 

As a country physician was driving 
through a village he saw a man 
amusing a crowd with the antics of 
his trick dog. The doctor pulled up 
and sald: 

My dear man, how do you manage 
to train your dog like that? I can’t 
teach mine a single trick. 

The man looked up with a simple 
rustic look, and replied: 

Well, you see, it’s this way: you 
have to know mor'n the dog or you 
can’t learn him nothin’. 

Marvellous 

I have been taking some moving 
pictures of life on your farm, cald the 
photographer to an agriculturist. 

Did you catch my laborers in mo- 
tion? asked the farmer. 

I think so. 

Ah, well, science 
thing! 


— 


is a wonderful 


Hospitality 

And did you enjoy your African 
trip, major? How did you like the 
savages? 

Oh, they were extremely kind-heart- 
ed! They wanted to keep me there 
for dinner! 

—————— 


Must Chew the Pill 
Is there any way you can suggest 
by which we can cure her of her in- 
fatuation for him 


Oh, yes, that's easy. Just— 
I mean without lettins her marry 
him? 


Not that I know of 


the greatest profit, will, I believe, be 
fn the irrigated districis «: Alberta 
and Saskatchewan, Here {t is des 
tined to become the leading factor in 
our crop rotations. It will not only 
produce more pounds of the most de- 
sirable food for all kinds of growing 
stock and milch cows, but it adds ni- 
trogen and humus to the soil enrich 
ing it in these essentials to a won- 
derful degree, A ton of well cured 
alfalfa hay has about the same feed- 
ing value as a ton of bran. The 
high regard that dairymen have for 
this hay {s so well known that it 
searcely needs mentioning. 
feeding and fattening cattle and sheep 
{t has few peers. 
test at the Lethbridge Experimental 
Farm a year ago we found that we 
obtained about twenty dollars a ton 
for the alfalfa hay feed. Ina similar 
experiment carried on with lambs this 
past winter we obtained nearly as 
much, As a pastury for pigs Ic is 
hard to equal. Brood sows relish the 
hay in the winter time. 
feed it commands a high price when 
chopped and ground into meal. But 
why take up your time in cataloging 
the many virtues of this wonderful 
forage plant which aré doubtiess well 
known to all, 

The Lethbridge districts has the 
distinction of being the first locality 
in the prairie provinces to grow alfal 
fa commercially. The first fields to 
be grown successfully were sown 
twelve years ago. From the small be 
ginning of a few acres the area de- 
voted to this crop has increased by 
several hundred acres every year. 
This acreage is practically all on irri- 
gated land. It wil! grow on dry land 


Farm, Lethbridge, Before the Sev 
enth Annual Convention of the 
Western Canada Irrigation Associa 


Without question the success of most 


For} 


In a lamb feeding} 


As a poultry | 


not 

Crop ia not da: ‘ed, the o loss is 
om Bed wth to the time of 
it tion. case with few 
other crops, for with most grasses or 
with grain eto., if they suffer 
from drouth critical period in 


Vhoir early development the crop for 
that season is seriously affected. Dur 
ing the hottest months of the year, 
July and August, which are usually 
the driest, to get the greatest growth 
skins Use arse et 
ure @ per ra 
growth, Ke 

As previously intimated alfalfa is 
Soing to play a very important part in 
the rotation of crops raised on irrigat- 
ed land in Alberta and Saskatchewan, 
In most countries, a leguminous crop 
such as clover, {g grown at certain in- 
tervals, to enrich the land and s0 
make {t more profitable to raise other 
crops. In the case of alfalfa, how- 
ever, It being such a valuable as well 
as profitable crop, the arrangements 
of the different crops will be changed 
and it will itself be the main crop 
grown. The great advantage gained 
will be that the land will be contin- 
uously enriched by nitrates and hum- 
us, Nature has been generous and 
has supplied the prairie soils, and the 
subsoils, too, with a bountiful supply 
of all the mineral constituents that 
Plants require. Consequently it will 
be possible to keep on raising alfalfa 
probably indefinitely as far as the soll 
is concerned. I believe that within 
a short time 60 to 70 per cent of the 
land under irrigation in this district 
will be growing alfalfa. Other crops 
will still be grown, but by rotating 
them with alfalfa the yields will be 
increased 50 to 100 per cent. In sup- 
port of this statement I might say that 
on the Lethbridge Experimental Farm 
last year we had potatoes planted on 
alfalfa sod that ylelded 757 bushels per 
acre, and spring wheat that followed 
the potato crop ylelded 60 bushels to 
the acre. It will be possible to 
double our yields of sugar beets. In 
fact alfalfa is going to be the basis, 
directly and indirectly, on which the 
development and wealth of the irri 
gated sections of Southern Alberta are 
going to be built, anc, of course, the 
same Is true of southwestern Saskatch- 
ewan. 

The weed problem, which 1s such a 
serlous menace just now in this dis- 
trict, and which is causing the farm- 
ers so much inconvenience, becomes 
insignificent when alfalfa appears, for 
the growing of this crop on irrigated | 
land is a panacea for all such troubles, 
as none of the ordinary weeds can 
live in an alfalfa fleld that is being cut 
twice or thrice during the growing sea- 
son, In regard to the yield of alfal- 
fa that wo get here I may say that on 
the experimental station farm we have 
during the last five years since the 
farm was established, averaged be- 
tween five and six tons per acre of 
fleld cured hay each season on land 


that has been carefully irrigated. We 
cut either two or three times each 
year. There {3 not much difference 
in the total yleld between the two or 
the three cuttings. If however, the 


hay is cut three times instead of twice 
a little better quality for cows and 
sheep is obtained. It {s less apt to 
be woody and fs more palatable. The 
usual practice fs to irrigate for each 
cutting, that is, just after the hay fs 
taken off. Fall irrigation, just before 
the water {s turned out of the ditch, 
has been found to be particularly ad- 
vantageous, for with it it is generally 
possible to make the first crop without 
applying any water. 

We sometimes have difficulty in get- 
ting the first cutting cured, as it is 
made in the latter part of June, which 
is often a rainy season with us. It 
| Is just possible that with the devel- 
| opment of the district we may in time 
| use silos in which to store our first 
cutting when we have to make it dur- 
ing inclement weather. 

This naturally leads up to the ques- 
| tlon of stock. With the great in- 
jcrease in acreage of alfalfa that we 
| confidently expect, it will be necessary 
}tv have stock to consume it. Doubt- 
| less more or less breeding stock will 
be kept on the irrigated farms, and 
|each winter these will be supplement- 
|ed by range stock. We hope that the 
| foothills and mountains immediately 
| to the west of us will be able to graze 
a large number during the summer 
time and thus increase the supply. 

As successful farming under irriga- 
| tlon means intensive farming, and as 
|intensive farming means _ increased 
| ylelds, it naturally follows 


that we 
| Shall be able to maintain more stock 
| per acre than will be the case in other 
| parts of the province where they have 
| not the advantage of irrigation. I 
| firmly believed that the irrigated dis- 
tricts In this part of the country will 
}eventually be the heaviest feeding 
| grounds in Western Canada. 
| ‘The teacher had been telling 
| class avout the rhinoceros famtly. 
| Now, name some things, sald she, 
| that are very dangerous to get near to 
}and that have horns, 
Motor-cars! replied 
Jones, promptly. 


the 


little Jennle) 


Writer’s Cramp 
Pa, what is writer's cramp? 
It’. being cramped for money, my 
| son. All writers suffer from it. 


last plece)—Very fine indeed. But 
| what is that passage which makes 
the cold chills run down the back, 

Composer-—That is where the wan- 


; Him, 


Constipation——— 
feanenemy within thecamp. It will 
undermine the strongest constitutioa 
and ruin the most vigorous health, 
It leads to indigestion, biliousness, 
impure blood, bad complexion, sick 
headaches, and is one of the most 
frequent causes of appendicitis, Te 
ectitis slow suicide, Dr. Morse's 


ne 
Indian Root Pills positively cu 
| Constipation, They are éntirely 


} etable in composition and do not 
| «lcken, weaken or gripe. Preserve 
your health by taking 


| Dr. Morse’s “ 
Indian Root Pills 


Critie (as the composer played his| you gave me. 


derer bas the hote! bill brought to‘in 1875? 


Bottom Ejection; Solid Breech, Hamme 


S the use of a repeatin 


War, 
throws the shells, smoke and gases in 


the way of your aim? 
Ph! the question that started us wo 

em 
of ite kind on the market, an 


sed b: 
gunners all over the country. ti é 


Soha Breech Higenenee! Perfectly Bal 
charge impossible, Simp! fe Take-down—a ‘Gumeteoat 
you a booklet that ex 


We will be glad to send 
gun construction whi ll worth 
on a postcard brings it Ly. fetarh mi 


Remington Arms-Union Metalli 


Bottom Ejection Pump Gun—the only gun of 


rless; Safe “a 
g gun that tank 


tking on the 


thousands of 
Safety Devi ide i 
Lee Safety, Derlcee—accidental dis- 
laine af chnical poi 
ceowes- etee Want Come end edie, 


c Cartridge Co., Windsor, Ontaria 


“The Same Quanity makes Moree 
Of a Vasily: Better: Flavour’ 


George's Error 
cold, February day, George 
@ chem- 


On a wet, 
Farmer stood coughing befou . 
ist’s window. 

His eye rested on a placard, which 
said: 

No more Coughs, 

No more colds. 

250, per bottle. 

George entered the shop. The chem- 
ist sald he could guarantee the anti- 
cold remedy, and tha young man 
bought a bottle. 

Two days later he returned again 
through mire and sleet. 

I have drunk the mixture, he gasp- 
ed, and it seems to have plugged up 
my throat, I can hardly breathe! 

The chemist started. 

You drank it? he cried. Why man, 
it’s an indiarubber solution to put on 
the soles of your shoes. 


GOOD BLOOD THE 
SECRET OF HEALTH 


To be Healthy You Must Keep the’ 
Blood Rich, Red and Pure 


Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills are useful 
in any disease caused by thin or im-| 
pure blood, and the ilst of such dis-| 


eases is astonishingly large. Anaemia)! 
literally means a condition in which 
the blood is thin and watery. In rheu- 
matism the blood becomes thin more 


According to Passport 
An amusing story—which shows the 
value of the passport system—comes 
from Russia. Prince Metchersky, 
who {s a journalist by profession, was 
commissioned by the Czar to investi- 
gate certain agrarian troubles. The 


| Prince went to Roumania, and tiere 


cbtalned one of the permits necessary 
ad taking Mvestock across the front- 
ser, 

Then he went to a Russian frontier 
post end presented the document to 
tho offejal as his warrant to pass. 
The ottelal could read but little in 
Russian and knew no Roumantan, but 
the big document, with the coat of 
arms end seal, greatly impressed him, 
and he cheerlly put the Russian offi- 
cia: stamp on it, 

His investigations ended, the Prince 
went back to Moscow, and at the first 
opportunity presented the passport to 
the governor, saying: 

With this dccument I entered Rus- 
sia, and traveled about for five months 
yet you must admit that the descript- 
te of me is scarcely correct or flat- 
ering. 

The amazed governor read that tha 
Prince was one black sow, full grown, 
with one ear partly torn away. 

When Holloway'’s Corn Cure !s ap- 
plied to a corn or wart it kills the 


| roots and the callosity comes out with- 


out !~jury to the flosh. 


Mile, Gaby Deslys, the French dan- 
cer, Is an exceedingly slender young 


rapidly than in any other Cisease. 
After an attack of la grippe or acute | 
fevers the blood 1s always thin and} 
impure, and Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills | 
are the tonic to use during convales-| 
cence. When the blood is poor and! 
thin the stomach suffers, The food 
ferments, gas and certain acids form| 
and the trouble is pronounced Indl- 
gestion or dyspepsia. The nerves re- 
ceive from the blood all of their nour- 
ishment to keep up their energy and 
repair waste or damage. Some forms 
of paralysis are caused by thin blood. 
The progress of locomotor ataxia is 
stopped in many cases when the blood 
is mado pure, rich and red. This is 
only a partial list of the troubles hav- 
ing their origin in ‘impure, watery 
blood, and all can be cured by supply-| 
ing the blood with its missing consti- 
tuents, 

This {s exactly what Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills do. Their chief mission 
is to make rich, red blood, and this 
good blood reaches every organ and | 
every nerve in the human body, thus | 
driving out disease and bringing re- 
newed health and strength to thou- 
sands of weak, despondent people. | 

Ask your neighbors, There is not 
an inhabited corner in Canada where 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills have not re- 
stored some sufferer, and all over this 
country there are grateful people who 
do not hesitate to say they owe 
health—in some cases life itself—to} 
this great medicine. If you are ail-| 
ing begin to cure yourself to-day by 
using Dr, Williams’ Pink Pills, 

Sold by all dealers in medicine or 
by mail at 50 cents a box or six boxes 
for $2.60 from The Dr. Williams’ | 
Co., Brockville, Ont. 

Epsom Salts 

A distinguished foreigner visiting) 
Epsom Downs in Thackeray’s company | 
noticed many men dressed as sailors 
who were not, to native and exper-| 
fenced eyes, the real article. 

Ah, said the visitor, these are, I 
suppose, what you call your British 
tars? 

Oh, no, replied Thackeray. Only 
Epsom salts. 


} 
| 
| 
| 


A Long Time Ago 

John, that {s a very shaLby office | 

coat you're wearing, remarked his 
employer. 

Yes, sir, said the old clerk meaning- 

ly, I got this coat with the last rise 


Teacher—Now, boys, here's a little 
example in mental arithmetic, How 


old would a person be who was born 


Pupil—Please, teacher, was it a 
Man or woman? 
—-~ —~ 


The old lady was about to make a 
railway journey for the first time, and 
when she arrived at the station she 
did not know what to do. 

Young man, she sald to a porter, 
who looked about as old as Methusel- 
ah, can you tell me wiere I can get 
my ticket? 

Why, mum, he replied, you get it 
at the booking-office, through the pig- 
eon-hole. 

Being very stout, she looked at. the 
hole in amazement, anc then she burst 
out in a rage, 

o away With you! How can I get 
through there? I ain't mo blessed 
pigeon, 


person, and for purposes of better de- 
monstrating her art she wears, when 
on the stage, exceedingly slender 
clothes. A person from the interior 
who had seen the lady , came forth to 
tell about her. 

What does she look like? asked a 
friend. 

Well, sald the visitor, {f she'd shut 
one eye she'd look like a needle. 


Minard’s Liniiaent Cures Colds, Etc. 


Children, said the minister, address- 
ing the Sunday school, I want to talk 
to you @ few moments about one of 
the most important organs In the 
world. What is !t that throbs away, 
away, never stopping, never ceasing, 
Whether you wake or sleep, alght dd 
day, week in and week out, without 
any violition on your part, hidden 
away as it were, In the depths, un- 
seen by you, throbbing, throbbing, rhy- 
thmically all your life long? 

And during tho pause of oratorical 


effect came a small voice: The Gas 
meter, 

One day an Irishman met an Eng 
lishman and .ccosted him thus: 

Do you know in what month of the 
year my wife talks the least? 

Well, I suppose when catches 
cold and loses her voice, sali the En 
lishman, 

Not at all. It Is in February, said 
Paddy. 

Why 1s that? asked the Englishman 

3ecause February has the fewest 
dayr 

No Occasion 
Photographer—Go away, boy! \ wuut 


to take a photograph of this lad) 
Boy—But why? 


Risky 


Builder's Man—Hi, guvy'’nor, tl 


| new row of ’ouses In Maple Grove are 


all fallen down like a pack of cards 

Buflder—Idiot! Didn't I tell you noc 
to take the scaffolding down till you’d 
put up the wati-papers? 


Waiting at the Church 
A young man lised at some distance 
from his bride-elect. In the eventful 
day he set off for the station in good 
time, but, being delayed by friends, 
he missed h'g train. Then he ve 
thought himself of a telegram 
Don't marry till I come—William! 
was the message ho wired 


YOUR WIFE WILL 


appreciate it when you bring home 
acanof SNA?, Vor cleaning her 
hands, after filling the lamps, milk- 
ing the cows, peeling the potatoes 
andonions, ther@is nothing lo equal 


SNAP 


It leaves the skin smooth and 
your 


soft. « O.der from 
dealer to-day. 
Snap Company, Liulted, Montreal, 


| 


Capital nae Up 

000,000, 
Reserve 
3,750,000.~ 


Total Assets 
ver 
$48,600,000. 


The Sving Mbit 


N ANY people who are 

earning less than you, 
und whose necessary expens- 
es exceed yours,» have been 
saving for years, and now 
h ave snug ang comfortable 
bank accounts. System itic 
saving was the foundation of 
many a large fortune. 

} 


It is a habit that is easily 
acquired, affording more 
satisfaction and offering 1ir- 
ger rewards than any other 
habit that you could form. 


You can open an account 
in this bank with one dolar, 
and every six months your 

savings will be credited wtih 
the highest current interest, 


Cayley Branch 
0. WN. Johnstoce, Agent 


Western Canada 
Lumber Company 


Cayley Yards 


Wii kinds of 


Lumber and Building Materia 
Brich, Lime, Cement, Fic. 


j. J. MACRAE, 


Cayley Meai Markel 


Manager 


Fresh and Cured teats 


Mutton Pork Veal 
Fish Ham Bacon} 
Sausages 


All Goods Sold for CASH 


BUTTER AND EGGS 


Meats 


Taken in Exchange for 


L.. Beaton) 
FREE 


TO FUR SHIPPERS 


The most decurate, reliable and only Market Report 
pal ie List of its kind published, 


“The Shubert Shipper” 


Row Furs, This infosination f 
dollars to you 


Write fer it--NOW-IT’S FREE 

A. B. SHUBERT 

The Largest Houce fs 
m 


A 
25-27 W. Mich! 


TAUBE 
Eye-Sight Specialist 
(of Taube Optical Co.) | 


132 8th Ave. E,, ¢ 


Will visit this town every two months | 
For date enquire at Drug Store. 
All Work Absolutely Guar anteed 


| 
| 
Lost 

A grey Overcoat between Syavely | 
and G. Sanford’s place. There} 
were letters aad other papers in poc- | 
ket of no (jportanc e only to owner. 
Will finder kindly leave at this office | 
or with Mr, Sanford. 


valgary | 


Sheep for Sale 


The undersigued has any number 
of Sheep for Sale. 
J. A. RAE, Stavely| 


Lost | 


A dark brown Filly, two years old | 


branded § gn right shoulder, Reward | 

of $5.00 will be given for her recovery 
H. J. PESTELL, 

(i 14-20 Nant 


| at the table, Yet, as a rule, how much 


| in the witness box. It ean make and 
! -unmake banigrupts. 


| advertise for love or ruoney. It yields ® 
| profit of $100,000 a ear. 


| of any forthcoming Gazette prevails at 


| tial until Jt appears for all the world 


Cheerfuiness ot Meals. | 
A thousand litle windows are open 
ed by the cursory conversation at the 
breakfast table through which to look | 
into the deeps and shallows of the. 
home. 
Sometimes the only meeting place of 
a family of growing boys and girls ts 


is left to be desired in the way of 
cheerfulness and copversation during | 
the mealtimes of most large families! 

There is only one way to create a 
revolution ip the family conscious of 
having dull, silent and uninteresting 
meals. It is for each member of it to 
turn over a new leaf, Bach one must 
come to the table prepared to show his 
or her best side, the side too often 
withheld from family life, be It be- 
stowed ever so abundantly elsewhere. | 

Every member of the family must | 
realize as evening closes in and the 
varicolored threads of the busy day 
fre gathered together that there must | 
be a little unselfish effort made by 
each ove if the unity Is to be preserved 
and the family life kept harmonious. 

The cheerfulness that tells most at 
family meals finds expression in light, 
pleasant, happy talk. Do not bring 
your troubles to the table, but inter 
esting stories, anecdotes and the bap- 
penings of the corner of the world in 
which your work is situated. If the 
father brings home pleasant things to 
talk about, his business life will be 
real and glowing to those who love 
and believe in him and can see life 
only through his eyes. To be cheerful 
is not to be artificial; neither ts it fore- 
ing insincerity upon those around you, 
Cheerfulness is a form of unselfish- 
ness, q difficult, noblé fori, which ts 
too ‘yeldots given the appreciation it 
deserves, 


A Way of a Clever Mether. 

Few people are ready in little ways 
for sickness. | keep on band a spit 
case, says a careful mother, containing 
a kimona, two vightdresses, bed slip- 
pers, brush and comb and toothbrush 
for emergency. Much confusion and 
hurry can be saved in a household, 
especially where there are children, if 
the mother will renew certain supplies 
before they are quite used up. I al- 
ways keep on hand shoe laces and shoe 
buttons, side elastics, a new pair each 
of gloves ‘and stockings, a toothbrush 
or two and many other things In my 
supply drawer, 4 plan 1 learned from 
painful experiences of breakages and 
holes found at the last moment, when 
\t was too late to rush out for new ar- 
ticles. No one {s allowed to help them- 
selyes from this source of supply witb 
nut permission. 


OLDEST ENGLISH PAPER. 


Lendonm Gasetto In the Least Read, 
but Poys #100,000 a Year. 

Tbe London Guazeite ls the oldest 
and least read ef ang English sewepa 
per. It is at once the bigest and the 
jeast ef all English papers, for it is the 
ouly paper in the land which changes 
ite slae from one page to a hundred 
according to the pressure of the news, 
it is the only newspaper whose word 
ja law and whose authority is accepted 


It is the only paper in which certain 
persons are compelled to advertise and 
in which certain othe persons cannol 


Time was when the editorship of the 
Gazette wis one of the spoils of office, 
worth $1,000 a year. It was the recog: 
nized reward of party services in the 
press. 

Under the old regime the Gazette 
bad besides tts editor a staff of five 
elerks appointed by the treasury, but 
in 1889 the treasury. remodeled the 
| management of the paper, found the 
| staff employment elsewhere and left | 
the whole responsibility of the Gazette 
pn its publishers, Messrs, Harrison & 
Sons. The printing of the paper hae 
been in the Harrison family since 1773, 

Absolute secrecy as to the contents 


St. Martin's lane, and, thapgh there’ are 
a thousand workers in Messrs. Ha 

eons’ office, no item of ‘hews bas evet 
leaked out before’ its time, Bwvery 
sheet of copy is private and confidem 


to see. The copy for the Gazette te 
written in the government offices, of: 
ten by cabinet ministers themscives, 
and {s invariably returned with the 
proofs. Hach secretary initials his 
copy, and in cases of promotion tm the 
services no paragraph is accepted even 
in proof without being initialed a sec 
aud time. 
Now and then on very rare occasions | 
a plece of copy ts recelved auto | 
| 


graphed by the sovereign. 


THE HUSTLER, 


 & MONSTER. ‘DUMPLING, 


& Weighed a Pouna 1 For Each Vou 
Cast at Dumpling Town, 

In Halifax county, N. ©., prior to 
1840 there was a voting precinct 
known by the odd name of Dumpling 
Town. In 1840, when William Henry 


| Harrison was elected president after a 


most exciting campaign Dumpling | 
Town had exactly 114 voters, and ev | 
than of them cast his ballot for | 
Liarrison, 
‘The people of the small but prosper 
ous town of Scotland Neck, in that | 
county, showed their appreciation of 


the unanimous vote of Dumpling Town 
by a generous and whimsical gift. Two 
days and a night were consumed in 
building a big dumpling, which wae 
made of apples and flour and whicb 
weighed 114 pounds, one pound for 
each vote cast at Dumpling Town 
This monster of a dumpling was put 
im a sack supported by a tripod and 
lowered into an immense Iron kettle. 

lt required two days and a night to 
cook it properly. Then it was lifted 
out and placed in a specially made 
bowl cut from the trunk of an enor- | 
mows cypress tree, and round it were 
placed 114 dumplings of the usual size. 
A band of music and fifty Wagons were | 
sent to Dumpling Town, and in these 
wagons were taken to Scotland Neck 
the 114 true blue Harrison men sné 
their families. 

There was great cheering when they 
arrived at Scotland Neck, and thé | 
guests cheered themselves when they 
saw the feast prepared for them, for, 
besides the dumplings, no end of good | 
things filled many tables in the spa: 
cious warehouse, and the feasting and 
fun lasted the rest of the day and near | 
ty all night. 

A barrel of the best molasses wae 
used as sauce for the big dumpling, | 
and the hungry people ate it all 
Youth’s Companion. 


— 


LABOR LIFTS. 


Cream cheese mixed with canned 
currants or jellied cranberries makes 
a good sandwich filling. ; | 

Small cold cream jars and the like, | 
if scalded, make excellent containers | 
for jelly which at some time or other | 
yon will desire to place in a lunch 
basket. | 

If you are beginning to have trouble | 
with your feet, bathe them often, pow- | 
der them freely, rub alcobo! on them 
occasionally, Give them careful atten- 
tion until you discover the sort of 
trentment they respond to. 

Never remove a child from its bed 
at night and carry it about the room 
because it cries, for, besides being a 
bad habit, this is likely to give the | 
chiid a cold, and if a chiJd once knows 
it will be allowed to get up if it crien | 
peace will be banished from the bed 
rogin. 

The purple stains caused by haw | 
dling a typewriter ribbon may be re 
moved from the hands with a cloth | 
wet with pure alcohol. This treatment | 
saves the necessity of a prolonged 
scrubbing and is far less injurious te 
delicate fingers. What a comfort this 
knowledge will be to the stenogra- | 
pher whose ribbon must always be 
changed just about the end of the day! | 

You do not have to rip the garment | 
to be dyed, except in the case of lined 
couts. Place the clothes in cold #ater, 
bring to a boil, change the water sev- 
eral times as the old color comes out, 
then, having previously brought the 
dye to a boil in the wash boiler, as q{- 
rected on the package, wring out and 
immerse the garments and boil for 
from fifteen to thirty minutes. Where 
your cloth is silk and cotton mixed, 
use first the dye for cotton, then that 
for silk. Rinse in cold water, wring 
gently by hand and iron before quite 
dry. Needless to say, have your clothes- 
line in the shade. 

If overalls become very much soiled 
with paint, place a pound of salsoda | 
In a bucket partly filled with hot wa- | 
ter and place the garment in and fill | 
up with water. Allow this to remain | 
so for, say, two days, When the overalls | 
may be examined and scraped at the 
part most soiled, and if it’s soft ta | 
the cloth remove to clear water and | 
rinse out, after which place on a board | 
and lay the legs flat, Then with clear | 

water and brown soap and a serud | 
brush scrub until all the paint ts re | 
moved, though a stain may refuatn. | 
By this method the dirtiest overalls, | 
some that will stand alone, may be | 
made very white, and the cloth will | 
not rot at all. The process may be re } 
peated many times. 


Pure Food 


Exposition 


and Fashion Show 


ment of Visitors, 


Extraordinary attractions for the entertain- 
Pure Food Demonstra- 
tions, Lectures, Cooking Competitions, the 
Latest Fashions illustrated by living models 
TUBERCULAR EXHIBIT Showing 
the different stages of this dread disease, 
caused in most cases by impure food, 

Reduced Rates on all Railroads, Make 
your plans now to attend, c= 


OCTOBER 18th to ~ 28th, sia | 


Horse Show Building, Calgary, Alberta. | 


| 


| 
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SAYLEY, 


ALBERFA. 


To Get the Best 
For Your Money 


PRINT 


NG 


If you have not given us an opportunity 
to demonstrate our claims you are the 


loser as much as ourselves 


This is where we come in 


To those who have not been 
with their PRINTING 


we ask a trial 


satistied 
and all others— 


It’s Up to You 


Bring your next order for all kinds o 
Printing to THE HUSTLER and 
we will guarantee to give you neat anc 


tasty work— work that will please vou. 


What Do You Think of It ? 


a 


2) 


